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READERS WRITE 





The Legion as an Institution 
It is an extremely encouraging thing to 
me, as National Commander of The Amer- 
ican Legion, to have gained the public 
confidence that is indicated in your story 
about my activities (PATHFINDER, July 
8). You may be sure that I am thoroughly 
appreciative of this friendly appraisal .. . 
I like that phrase, “the old-fashioned 
patriotism.” To me it identifies the 
character that has made The American 
Legion an institution that can contribute 
something worthwhile to the history of 
our times. 
Stephen F. Chadwick 
National Commander 
The American Legion 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Concerning “From the Record’ 

If the quotations from the Congression- 
al Record are a sample of the statesman; 
ship of our representatives, they should 
mail a free copy of the Record every day 
to every boxholder. In that way, we 
would soon learn whom to elect. 

A. W. Hussey 
Princeton, Ill. 


Gehrig and Four Home Runs 

In the July 8 issue of PATHFINDER, 
you had an article entitled, “Gehrig’s 
Finish.” In that article you enumerated 
his various accomplishments on the base- 
ball diamond. I challenge one of those 
accomplishments, the one which states 
that Gehrig was the only man ever to hit 
four home runs in one game. In a base- 
ball book issued by Hillerich & Bradsby, 
I found the following information con- 
cerning the feat of Gehrig: (1) Ed Dele- 
hanty hit four homers in one game, July 
13, 1896; (2) Robert Lowe hit four homers 
in one game, May 30, 1894; (3) Gehrig 
hit his in June 3, 1932; (4) Chuck Klein 
hit four homers in one game, July 10, 1936; 
(5) Jim Tabor hit four homers in one 
game, July 4, 1939. 

Arnold O. Heidenberger 

Saginaw, Mich. 

[PATHFINDER bows in the face of the evidence. 
—Ed.j 


The Seventh Day Baptists 

The letter from Miss Ethel King of 
Pleasant Plains, Ark., (“Readers Write,” 
July 1) greatly surprised me; she said she 
has never heard of Seventh Day Baptists. 
Seventh Day Baptists are a small denomi- 
nation but very enthusiastic. They believe 
practically as Missionary Baptists do, ex- 
cept they observe the seventh day of the 
week (Saturday) as the Sabbath or rest 
day. They have about 70 churches in the 
United States with a total membership of 
6,889, about 60 foreign and mission church- 
es with a membership of about 2,000. They 
maintain a university and two colleges in 
the United States besides two schools in 
China, The churches in the United States 
are well scattered over the nation from 
Rhode Island to California and from 
Michigan to Florida. 

(Rev.) A. T. Bottoms 
Farina Seventh Day Baptist Church 
Farina, Ill. 
Views on the Silver Question 

I read your article on silver (PATH- 
FINDER, July 8). I ama student of civics, 
and in the Constitution (Art. I, sec. 8) it 
says that Congress alone has the power 
to make money etc. If President Roose- 





velt has sworn to uphold the Constitution, 
it seems to me that he should read it. I 
would say that the President’s power to 
devaluate the dollar is unconstitutional 

. Of all news magazines I have read, 
yours alone is the one that satisfies my 
interest in what’s going on. 

Virginia Brown 
Los Angeles, Cal. - 
. * 7. 

Your editorial on silver is commend- 
able. But on page 4 you define “free 
coinage” as having metal turned into coin 
without charge. I was taught that free 
coinage meant that there were no re- 
strictions as to amount. Also I learned 
that there was a charge—seigniorage—for 
coining whereby the one who took pure 
metal got back a coin of equal weight, but 
the coin contained an alloy; the govern- 
ment kept the pure metal it replaced with 
alloy. 

(Rev.) H. Oscar Stevens 
Dillsbsro, Ind. 

[Pree coinage’ implies both the right to turn 
silver into coin without charge and the unre- 
stricted coinage of silver. The two ideas were often 
linked in the phrase “free and unlimited coinage.” 
PATHFINDER thanks Mr. Stevens for his amplifica- 
tion on the complicated subject of seigniorage.—Ed.] 


Thanks for your able and unbiased edi- 


torial on “Silver and Politics.” The only 
criticism I have to offer is that it does 
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PATHFINDER 
not go far enough. Is not most of wha: 
you said of silver also true of gold? Th 
government has made large purchases «) 
gold at the arbitrary price of $35 an ounc: 
How much of that price is a subsidy t 
producers of gold? ... 

Value, like courage or” beauty, is 
abstract quality and cannot be expresse: 
in concrete terms. It cannot be measure: 
Money, as such, should have no valu 
Like chips in a poker game, it serves a 
counters in business transactions. What 
ever it may have been in the past, it now 
serves merely as a convenient system 0! 
bookkeeping or social accounting. Thai 
clause in the Constitution which declar: 
that Congress shall have power to coi: 
money and regulate the value thereof i 
not mandatory, and Congress has neve: 
fully exercised its prerogative under it 
Congress has regulated the weight, tex- 
ture, and color of money, but has neve 
attempted to regulate its value or pu: 
chasing power. 

S. D. Lincoln 
Stephen, Minn, 


Spain: “Informative Item” 

In your June 24 issue I read an interest- 
ing and informative item concernin: 
Spain. I refer to that two-sentence re 
port of the soecer game, arranged by thx 
physicians of Bilbao, between a team com 
posed of insane men and another 0! 
rational citizens. I think this item rate: 
being called “interesting” because th: 
Spanish physicians seem to have made 
substantial advance in proving thei 
point: that insane persons are as capab|: 
as normal persons in sports ,.. Thi 
event is also “informative” because i! 
affords us a keyhole through which t 
glance at the new Spain as it is awakin 
from a horrible nightmare of civil wai 
For if physicians can be interested enoug! 
in the welfare of mental patients to kk 
them play ball in an effort to discov« 
their capabilities, then the general tren 
of new Spain may be toward helping th: 
poor and suffering. 

Thomas G. Hayes 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


PATHFINDER and “Windsor’s Vicar” 

I read with anger and disgust the artic! 
“Windsor’s Vicar” (PATHFINDER, Jun 
24). It would seem that PATHFINDE}): 
looks upon the Rev. Robert Anderson Jai 
dine as a hero for performing a religiou 
ceremony at the marriage of the Duke o! 
Windsor and that twice-divorced woman 
Wallis Warfield Simpson—this priest wh 
violated his ordination vows and th 
canons and rubrics of the Church of Enz 
land ... Quite naturally, the Episcop: 
Church of America would have nothing t 
do with this man. 





Sam Wheatley 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bouquet From a 40-Year Subscriber 

This letter commemorates my fortie! 
anniversary as a subscriber and reader « 
PATHFINDER. It was in the summer 0! 
1899, at a teachers institute at Alniv, Wis 
that I saw my first copy of PATHFINDE!: 
I looked it over, thought it was fine, sub 
scribed and have been a subscriber sinc: 

You are publishing an exceptional mag:- 
zine. I have subscribed for a number 
other weekly reviews since 1899 but PATH!- 
FINDER is the only one that has stu 
It has given me the PATHFINDER habit 
I look for it every week as one wou! 
look for a letter from home. You hav: 
my best wishes for a long future. 

W. C. Ruedige: 

Office of the Provost 
George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 
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MIGRANTS— 


The Problem of America’s Nomadic Needy 


ECAUSE most of them travel 
about in sad old cars on patched- 
up tires, they are sometimes con- 
temptuously called “rubber tramps.” 
Sometimes, too, they are called “va- 
grants” or “bums” or “ne’er-do-wells.” 
They are called many things, but most 
of all, they are called “Okies” and 
“Arkies.” . 

They do not decorate the lands they 
move to. Gaunt men, slatternly wom- 
en and pale, untidy children, they 
make the green hills seem less green 
and the rich fields less full 
of harvest. They are like a 
great blob of wrong color 
splashed wantonly on a fine 
painting, and so they are 
called names, 

But the names are neither 
accurate nor fair. For the | 
most part, these “rubber 
tramps” are plain people 
who are what they are, not 
because they want to be but 
because forces like drought, 
dust, depression and ma- 
chines have driven them that 
way. They = 





are not “va- 
grants” or “bums” or “ne’er- 
do-wells”—they are mi- 
grants, Americans on the 
move, and they constitute 
one of the nation’s prime so- 
cial and economic problems. 


. .» Defined 


As defined officially, a mi- 
grant is a person who has 
failed to maintain “resi- 
dence within a state for one 
continuous year.” That is 
only the Federal definition, 
however. In certain states, 
a migrant may be anybody 
who has failed to reside in 
one of those states for continuous 
periods of as long as two, three, four 
or five years, 

Until depression struck in 1929, 
America did not have to worry about 
migrants. Up to that time, the popu- 
lation each year contained great 
armies of people moving from place 
to place to new opportunities on farms 
and in factories. Indeed, it was this 
movement of brain, brawn and skill 
that helped the nation develop and 


grow rich. With 1929, however, 
\merica’s migrant population—both 


urban and rural—became for the first 
time a matter of pressing concern. In 
the beginning, the problem was chiefly 
one of young male transients moving 
from city to city. Today, although 
the urban phase still exists in part, 


— 


the problem is one chiefly involving 
an estimated 350,000 farm families. 
These families, after about six years 
of nomadic and poverty-stricken exis- 
tence on the roads, were last week 
receiving special attention from the 
Federal government. Alone among all 
U. S. relief agencies, the Farm Securi- 
ty Administration had begun the new 
fiscal year with a Congress-approved 
appropriation above budget recom- 
mendations. In all, the FSA had been 
authorized to spend $183,000,000—an 











The Names They Are Called Are Neither Accurate Nor Fair 


increase of $35,000,000 over the sum 
originally budgeted. 


«+ +» Twofold Job 


FSA’s job was to attempt to do two 
things with the funds at its disposal: 
(1) stop migration at its source by 
keeping farmers on their farms; and 
(2) give aid to migrants already on 
the road. Both these things FSA has 
been trying to do since the migrant 
problem became acute. At best, only 
a little headway has been made be- 
cause the problem itself has yet to be 
tackled at its roots. 

The causes of agricultural migra- 
tion run deep. The first thousands of 
farm migrants—the “burned out, blow- 
ed out” thousands in the Great Plains 
area—were forced on the roads by the 


droughts of 1934 and 1936 and the 
resultant dust storms. Then, in ever- 
swelling numbers, they were joined by 
those who were “tractored out.” Be- 
tween 1930 and 1937, tractor sales 
jumped 90 per cent in the ten cotton 
states, hard-pressed owners merged 
tenant-operated farms, evicted the 
tenants, and cultivated the enlarged 
land units with highly efficient labor- 
saving machinery. 

To keep small farmers on farms in 
face of this growing machine threat 
and inimical natural forces, the Farm 
Security Administration has over the 
last four years extended small, short- 
term loans to 750,000 farm families 
capable of rehabilitation. These fami- 
lies, by using the loans to buy tools, 
seed and livestock, and by 
listening to soil experts, 
have been able to stay with 
their land. Other families, 
even less well fixed, have 
been kept from migrating 
through outright subsistence 
grants of $20 a month. 
Measures of this sort, it has 
been estimated, have this 
year reduced the number of 
new migrants by two-thirds, 
as compared to last year. 


. «+ Their Life 


The second part of FSA’s 
job is to help the 350,000 
families that have not been 
kept off the roads. This is 
the group whose needs have 
been sensationally drama- 
tized in what may come to 
be know some day as the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin of 1939— 
The Grapes of Wrath, John 
Steinbeck’s best-selling 
novel about migrants in the 
west. Though it exagger- 
ates the virtues of the mi- 
grants and the vices of Cali- 
fornians who dislike the mi- 
grants, Steinbeck’s book has 
been hailed by the knowing 
as a reasonably accurate description 
of the situation. The nomadic needy, 
according to those most familiar with 
their plight, live lives that are un- 
speakably miserable. 

Destination of about half America’s 
350,000 migrant farm families has been 
the great state of California, where 
large-scale, highly industrialized farm- 
ing abounds and where huge fruit and 
vegetable crops create exceptional de- 
mands for hand labor at harvest time, 
For this reason, California has at- 
tracted more migrants than any other 
state, offering four to six months of 
intermittent work each year for an 
annual income per family of $250 or 
less. By any standard, this is not 


— 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Setback 


Since,the beginning of the present 
session of Congress, President Roose- 
velt has been exerting more and more 
pressure on Congress to revise the 
Neutrality Act, particularly to remove 
the mandatory arms embargo provi- 
sion. Last week, after his efforts 
had reached a new high, he was 
forced to abandon the fight. 

With the House neutrality revision 
bill unsatisfactory to the Administra- 
tion because it only partly lifted the 
embargo, with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee having voted to 
postpone all consideration of neutral- 
ity until the next session, the Presi- 
dent returned to the fray, first, with a 
rebuke to a press association. The 
United Press had issued a dispatch 
asserting that the President and Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull differed 
over the wording of a_ neutrality 
message which they planned to send 
to Congress. So angry was the Pres- 
ident that he issued a prepared state- 
ment accusing the United Press of 
“falsification of the facts.” Saying 
this had not been the press service’s 
first “false story,” he declared: “This 
latest episode represents the limit of 
any decent person’s patience.” Re- 
fusing to retract the story, UP said 
“it was based on information ob- 
tained from government sources.” 

Though he has repeately criticized 
the compulsory arms embargo as con- 
tributory to war, the President had 
never formally requested Congress to 
remove it. In a special message last 
week, he finally took that step. The 
message indorsed a detailed statement 
by Hull on neutrality revision. Said 
Hull: “The present embargo encour- 
ages a general state of war,” because 
aggressors are “more tempted to... 


‘ war” if they know weaker nations 


“would be shut off from those supplies 
which ... they should be able to buy 
in... the United States.” 

Then the President pressed U. S. 
Ambassador to Belgium Joseph E. Da- 
vies into action. Just returned from 
Europe with a report that he was 
“not at all happy about the situation,” 
Davies buttonholed Congressional 
leaders and told them that “if we can 
repeal the embargo it would have a 
potent effect in now preventing a 
world war.” 

With this drive apparently leaving 
Congress adamant, the President made 
a final appeal; to an extraordinary 
White House Conference with himself 
and Hull, he called both Democratic 
and Republican Senate leaders in an 
effort to reopen action on arms em- 
bargo repeal, He failed; he was told 
Congress would not take up neutral- 
ity revision again until the next ses- 
sion. Amid speculation as to whether 
the President—frankly disappointed 
at his rebuff—would take the fight to 
the country, he made one thing clear: 


that if a war crisis developed in 
Europe during Congressional recess, 
he would call a special session, with 
neutrality revision as the main order 
of business. 

Other activities of the President’s 
week included these: 

e Enthusiasm for the WPA strike 
against the new 130-hour work-month 
was apparently dampened in many 
quarters when he asserted-at a press 
conference: “You cannot strike 
against the government.” However, 
he discussed a compromise plan for* 
settling the dispute with A. F, of L. 
executives and later with Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia of New York, and other 
members of the U. S. Conference of 
Mayors. 

e He made two major appoint- 
ments. To succeed Jesse Jones as 
chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, he named Indiana- 





International 
Ambassador Davies: “Not At All Happy” 


born Emil Schram, member of the 
RFC board and manager of the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm _ Authority. 
Charles Alvin Jones, a_ Pittsburgh 
lawyer who as the Democratic candi- 
date for governor of Pennsylvania 
last year was defeated by Republican 
Arthur H. James, was selected for a 
judgeship on the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

@ To speed up efforts to find homes 
for Central European refugees, he in- 
vited officers of the 30-nation Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees 
—a committee he was instrumental in 
creating a year ago—to meet at. the 
White House the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

@ At a press conference, he again 
sidestepped a third - term question. 
Gossip columnist Walter Winchell 
had written that he had heard the 
President would be a candidate for a 
third term, with Paul V. McNutt, new 
Federal Security Administrator, as his 
running mate. Asked what he thought 
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about the story, the Preside: 
laughed, asking in turn whether 
could even be considered a newspap« 
story. 


Congress: Odds 


A canny politician, Vice Preside: 
John N, Garner knows well that th. 
legislative trail to Congressional ad 
journment is full of unpredictab). 
twists and turns. In his friend! 
gambling on the adjournment dat: 
therefore, he has “hedged his bets 
by picking several dates. 

Having lost two bets on his firs! 
guess—July 15— to Secretary of Com 
merce Harry Hopkins and Secretar) 
of War Harry Woodring, Garner las! 
week had high hopes of winning oth 
ers. For, such expert forecasters ; 
Speaker William B. Bankhead (se: 
cover) were giving odds that Congres: 
would quit Washington by August. 

What first made early adjournmen 
an odds-on favorite was last week’s 
definite decision to shelve furthe: 
consideration of the ticklish neutral 
ity question until next session. Thi: 
decision, however, was reached onl) 
after a long, hard fight by Presiden! 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull fo 
action at this time. Following the 12 
to 11 vote of the Senate Foreign Re 
lations Committee to defer neutralit 
action, the President sent to Congres 
a special message reiterating his re 
quest for a vote at this session and 
embodying a statement by the Secr¢ 
tary of State “which has my full ay 
proval and which I trust will receiv: 
your earnest attention.” 

Hull’s statement was clear anid 
forceful. “Peace is so precious ani 
war so devastating,” he wrote, “that 
the people of the United States ani 
their government must not fail to 
make their just and legitimate contri 
bution to the preservation of peace.” 

As to whether that end would besi 
be served by maintaining or repealing 
the present automatic arms embargo. 
defended by isolationists and unde: 
attack by the Administration, Hu!! 
called for its ‘repeal “it 





because “il 
plays into the hands of those nations 
which have taken the lead in building 
up their fighting power, and works d: 
rectly against the interests of peac« 

loving nations .. .” More than this, th: 
ban is “a false and illogical delusio 

as a means of keeping out of war. 

because (1) “the trade in essentia! 
war materials” apart from arms, an 

munition and implements of war, ' 

not halted by the embargo; (2) “th: 
trade in arms is a clearly recognize:! 
and traditional right ... of a neutra! 
country in time of war...” For al! 
these reasons, Hull again urged ado) 

tion of his six-point neutrality pr: 

gram, embracing repeal of the arn 

embargo and application of “cash an: 
carry” restrictions on all U. S. trad: 
with belligerents. 

To this statement, isolationists r 
plied through Senator Gerald P. Ny: 
Republican, of North Dakota: “A rep: 
tition of old arguments invites 01: 
answers.” With neutrality still stalc- 
mated, Roosevelt tried once mor-. 
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International 


The Vice President Hedged His Bets 


Calling an extraordinary White House 
conference of Senate leaders which 
included Republicans Charles L. Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, Warren R. Austin of 
Vermont, and William E. Borah of 
Idaho, the President and Hull again 
pictured the arms embargo as contrib- 
uitng to European tension and the 
danger of war this summer. Apparent- 
ly, however, the Administration was 
at last convinced that it could not 
force neutrality action in the face of 
growing adjournment sentiment. A 
statement issued after the conference 
said thta the Senate “would consider 
neutrality legislation at the beginning 
of the next session.” 

With the biggest barrier to adjourn- 
ment leveled, speculation turned on 
the fate of the new $2,800,000,000 lend- 
ing-spending bill. Still in the hear- 
ings stage before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, where it re- 
ceived the hearty backing of Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones and 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., the controversial measure 
remained a possible stumbling-block. 
For that reason there was some talk 
of side-tracking it along with neutral- 
ity. 

Congress’s other major accomplish- 
ment of the week was Senate revision 
of the Social Security Act, a task al- 
ready performed by the House. The 
Senate, however, added two amend- 
ments to the House list, originally de- 
signed to broaden coverage of the 
progrdm and reduce business taxes 
supporting it. The first Senate amend- 
ment would require the Federal gov- 
ernment to advance $2 for every $1 
put up by the individual states in the 
first $15 of monthly old-age pensions. 
Intended to aid poorer states, this pen- 
sion increase was virtually nullified 
by a second amendment providing 
that states which do not put up at 
least $10 a month for old-age assist- 
ance shall get no Federal grants at 
all. At present 31 states do not pro- 
vide that much. Since the first amend- 
ment would cost the U. S. some $80,- 


NATIONAL 


000,000 a year and the second might 
drastically affect state finances, both 
seemed destined for overhauling and 
possible death in the joint conference 
committee. 





Roosevelt Library 


Though the official and unofficial 
papers of U.S, President are extreme- 
ly valuable to those writing American 
history, few have been preserved as a 
unit. Some of them have been des- 
troyed completely, some partially 
destroyed. Others are held by scat- 
tered libraries, historical societies and 
presidential descendants. To get even 
fragments for the Library of Con- 
gress, Congress has spent a total of 
$167,000. 

To make up a “source-material col- 
lection relating to a specific period in 
our history,” President Roosevelt, 
after consulting historians, last De- 
cember announced he intended to 
leave a complete record of his public 
career. When he left the White House, 
he would give to the Federal govern- 
ment all his correspendénce, state pa- 
pers, pamphlets, books (some 15,000) 
and collections of historical prints 
and paintings. To house the collec- 
tion, he suggested a library be built 
on his Hyde Park estate. 

With historians hailing the idea, 
preparations were made to erect a 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. The 
Senate passed an enabling bill, It ac- 
cepted the President’s offer of 12 acres 
of Hyde Park land as the library site, 
and permitted the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library, Inc., a private, non-profit 
corporation, to solicit funds for its 
construction, stipulating that Con- 
gress would provide only for its up- 
keep, and that it would be admin- 
istered by the National Archivist. 

Shortly thereafter, the Roosevelt 
Library Bill reached the house. But 
because Democratic leaders tried to 
get it passed under a suspension of the 
rules, which requires a_ two-thirds 
vote, it failed by a narrow margin. 
Last week, it was brought up in the 
House again, under normal rules (ma- 
jority vote). It passed, but not until 
it had been the subject of a bitter, 
five-hour debate. 

On the grounds that the President 
was trying to erect a “memorial” to 
himself, some House Republicans 
launched a vicious personal attack 
against him. Nastiest words came 
from Rep. Dewey Short, Missouri Re- 
publican: “He (the President) pos- 
sesses neither modesty nor humility 
.. . This Roosevelt family is a most 
unusual family. They are lovers of 
the dowptrodden ... but they are al- 
ways sure that none of the kids marry 
any of that kind... there has never 
been such a public display of colossal 
conceit or such an unblushing parade 
of swashbuckling egotism as is con- 
tained in this measure. Only an ego- 
centric megalomaniac would have the 
nerve to ask for such a measure... 
The monumental public debt will be 





memorial enough to remind future 
generations of Franklin First, and, let 
us hope to God, the last.” 

Even Republicans joined Democrats 
in leaping to the President’s defense. 
One Republican was U. L. Burdick of 
North Dakota, Asserting that parts of 
Roosevelt’s collection were of “great 
value to the people,” he said that 
Roosevelt “more than any other man 
in the United States is responsible for 
our having a representative form of 
government . .. History cannot take 
away from him the position he occu- 
pies in being the source of inspiration 
for the American people to continue 
this form of government...” With 
the debate ended, the bill swept 
through—221-124. 
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Political Notes 


Last week, some 46 weeks before the 
Presidential nominating conventions, 
these political developments were 
noted: 

e A survey of California by Dr. 
George Gallup’s American Institute of 
Public Opinion showed 60 per cent of 
the voters want a Democratic pres- 
ident in 1940, As to a third term for 
President Roosevelt, only 36 per cent 
said they favored it, but 43 per cent 
said they would vote for him if he did 
run. If Roosevelt does not run, Cali- 
fornia Democrats prefer Vice Pres- 
ident Garner (51 per cent); Postmas- 
ter General James A. Farley is the 
next preference, with 14 per cent of 
Democratic votes. Leading choices 
among Republican voters are Thomas 
E, Dewey (60 per cent) and Senator 
Robert Taft (14 per cent). 

@® In an exchange of correspond- 
ence with the editor of The lowa 
Legionnaire, Senator Burton’ K, 
Wheeler, Montana Democrat, made 
the flat statement: “I am not a candi- 
date for the Presidency.” 

e At a press conference, Attorney 
General Frank Murphy declared him- 
self for a third term for President 
Roosevelt. Murphy’s statement made 
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him the fourth among Cabinet officials 
to urge Roosevelt again; the others 
are Secretaries Hopkins, Ickes and 
Wallace. The remaining Cabinet 
members have either parried the ques- 
tion or declined comment. 
EEE 


WPA: “Stoppage” Stopped? 


“You cannot strike against the gov- 
ernment.” 

With this blunt statement, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week established 
the government’s opposition to the 
nation-wide walkout of unemployed 
skilled workers engaged on WPA con- 
struction projects. At the height of 
the “stoppage,” 92,770 skilled building- 
trades workers, mostly members of the 
American Federation of Labor, had 
quit WPA projects in an effort to force 
re-establishment of the “prevailing 
wage” principle for relief work. This 
principle was scuttled by a provision 
of the 1940 relief bill requiring every 
worker to put in 130 hours a month on 
his WPA job. Previously, skilled work- 
ers had been able to earn the same 
monthly wage as under the new act 
by working only one-third as many 
hours per month. 

Encouraged by the President’s firm 
stand, other government officials re- 
iterated their own opposition to the 
“stoppage”, so called because they re- 
fused to recognize a “strike” against 
relief. Said Works Project Commis- 
sioner Col. F. C. Harrington: “I recom- 
mended the 130-hour a month provis- 
ion in a hearing before the House 
Appropriations Committee. My recom- 
mendation is a matter of public rec- 
ord.” Of the walkout in general, he 
said: “I wouldn’t call it a strike. As 
I understand a strike, it is a protest 
against an act by an employer which 
the employee has power to change. In 
this case the act is an act of Congress 
which this agency has no authority 
to change. The protest is against the 
law of the land.” 

Brought into the picture by new out- 
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breaks of violence in Minneapolis, 
Minn., where the second killing of the 
strike occurred in a clash between 
WPA pickets and police, Attorney Gen- 
eral Frank Murphy revealed that his 
agents were investigating “some evi- 
dence of racketeering” in promotion 
of the strike. 

In the face of this barrage of criti- 
cism, the strike seemed to be wilting 
at the week’s end. President William 
Green of the A. F, of L., whose locals 
had strongly supported the walkouts, 
indicated that the national organiza- 
tion was not whole-heartedly behind 
the move. “We clearly recognize,” he 
said, “that the remedy lies with Con- 
gress rather than through strikes on 
WPA projects. At the same time, Con- 
gressional leaders who had planned to 
seek restoration of the “prevailing 
wage” principle announced that they 
found it “inopportune” to press for 
such legislative action during the 
strike. 

Most effective action of all in dis- 
couraging the strike was WPA’s dis- 
charge of 32,582 relief employees for 
failure to report for work for five con- 
secutive days. At its last check-up, 
WPA reported that only 25,611 work- 
ers were still absent from their jobs, 
less than one-third as many as had 
been reported out earlier in the strike. 





Dickinson’s Diatribe 


When ailing, 120-pound Republican 
Lieutenant Governor Luren Dudley 
Dickinson became governor of Mich- 
igan last March after the death of 
Gov. Frank D. Fitzgerald few expect- 
ed him to create any excitement. He 
was 80 years old. He still taught a 
Sunday School class near his home at 
Charlotte. His chief interest was the 
Anti-Saloon League, of which he was 
national vice president. Moreover, he 
said he would not seek re-election. 

In June, Dickinson, accompanied by 
his granddaughter and his secretary, 
attended the National Conference of 
Governors in Albany, N. Y. With other 
governors, he was entertained at big 
dinner parties in Albany, Saratoga 
Springs, New York and at Hyde Park, 
where President Roosevelt was host. 
At some of the parties liquor was 
served. Dickinson was shocked. 

In Lansing last week, he ‘issued a 
blast against the “high life” he had 
seen at the parties. Liquor, he charged, 
was served in large quantities “at all 
official dinners of the conference,” 
except the one at Hyde Park; but even 
there, “if they asked for it, they prob- 
ably would have got it.” “Girls from 
15 to 25,” including the two with him, 
were “repeatedly” urged to drink, and 
some succumbed to the “sweet-voiced 
hosts,” but “Thank God, our girls came 
home unsullied, and never will know 
how near the brink they were.” Pur- 
pose of his “sermon,” said Dickinson, 
was to “warn mothers and daughters 
of the dangerous proximity of a hell- 
ish brink for unprotected girls in any- 
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Dickinson: The Girls Were “Unsullied” 


thing smattering of high life ... There 
is more danger than in the old saloon 
days.” 

Denials of Dickinson’s charges fol- 
lowed immediately, A host at one of 
the parties called the statement “ridic- 
ulous.” New York City’s Mayor Fior- 
ello La Guardia said Dickinson had 
“hallucinations,” adding: “Nobody 
pays any attention to him in his own 
state, and surely I’m not...” Gov. 
R. L. Cochran of Nebraska flatly said 
“there weren’t any wild parties.” But 
Dickinson retracted nothing. In fact, 
he regretted that he had not made his 
criticism “stronger,” and announced 
that he was planning an attempt to 
return prohibition to Michigan, if 


not to the whole country. 
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Americana— 


Sauce for the Goose: In his Mem- 
phis, Tenn., court, Magistrate George 
Coleman asked a defendant why he 
had been weaving in and out of traffic 
in his car, The defendant explained: 
“Well, Judge, another man was driv- 
ing my wife in a car ahead of me, and 
I was in a hurry to catch him.” He 
was fined $2.50 and costs. An hour 
later, the Magistrate asked another de- 
fendant: “Why were you weaving in 
and out of traffic?” The defendant 
explained: “Well, Judge, I had another: 
man’s wife in my car, and he was 
chasing us.” He was fined $2.50 and 
costs, « 

* * * 

Service: After investigating drunk- 
enness among prisoners in Danville, 
Ky., authorities strung a chain fence 
around the jail. They found that 
friends on the outside had been visit- 
ing cell windows to feed inmates 
liquor through straws. 


* * * 


Disguise: Dogs in Orange, N. J., 
learned to recognize Dog Warden Ells- 
worth Smith’s uniform and evade him 
So the city hired William Robinson as 
a plain-clothes dog-catcher, 
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Japan: Hymn of Hate 


Hate by water and hate by land; 

Hate of the heart and hate of the 
head; 

We love as one; we hate as one; 

We have but one foe alone—England. 


Most Japanese have never heard this 
Hymn of Hate, sung by Germans dur- 
ing the World war. Last week, never- 
theless, it could have served without 
revision as an expression of Japanese 
sentiment, All Japan was bent on de- 
molishing the power of its greatest 
western rival in the Orient. 

Anglo-Japanese relations were taut 
as a banjo string. At first, Japanese 
had demanded that authorities in the 
British concession of Tientsin in North 
China turn over to them four Chinese 
suspected of murdering a pro-Japa- 
nese city official within the conces- 
sion. Britain demurred. 

Japanese then blockaded the con- 
cession and presented larger demands: 
principally, that Britons in Tientsin 
turn over Chinese government silver 
held by concession banks and run 
their own affairs to suit the Japanese. 
When Britain again refused, Japanese 
officials divulged a larger aim: to drive 
Britain out of all of China’s 11 foreign 
settlements—headquarters of foreign 
trade and investment, and depositories 
for much of China’s cash. 


. «+ Finally and Formally 


In Tokyo, the British Empire and 
the Japanese Empire finally and for- 
mally came to grips. Adversaries were 
Sir Robert Leslie Craigie, British Am- 
bassador in Tokyo, and gray-haired 
Hachiro Arita, Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister. First fall went to Arita when it 
was decided that the official language 
of their talks should be Japanese. But 
since most Japanese diplomats speak 
English as a second language, Arita 
obligingly spoke in English anyway. 

The second fall likewise went to 
Arita. Sir Robert hoped to confine the 
scope of the conference to the local 
issues involved in Tientsin. During 
the first three-hour talk between the 
two men, Arita widened the discus- 
sion to such an extent that Craigie 
postponed their next meeting for two 
days and cabled home for instructions. 

Tokyo dopesters guessed Arita had 
isked that the British government co- 
operate with Japan by surrendering 
Chinese silver, by allowing Japanese 
to. control Chinese political activity 
within the concessions, and by per- 
mitting Japan a voice in the govern- 
ment of the concessions themselves. 

In the Chinese capital of Chungking, 
Premier H. H. Kung warned: “Every 
coneession or acquiescence Britain 
makes to Japan will be regarded as an 
unfriendly act.” With Britain’s $1,- 
100,000,000 investment in China visibly 
ihreatened, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain declared in the House of Com- 


mons at London that Britain “would 
not and could not” revise its foreign 
policy to suit another power. 

Last week, the Tokyo talks were to 
go on, but little hope was held for 
their success. In China, Japan’s armed 
forces. continued a relentless cam- 
paign against the British. The Navy 
blockaded southern ports which had 
been supplying the blockaded inter- 
national settlement of Kulangsu with 
food. In Shanghai, Japanese vaguely 
threatened to blockade that city’s in- 
ternational settlement. Japan’s Army 
incited Chinese mobs to storm British 
consular offices at Shanghai, Peiping, 
Nanking and Kaifeng. 


. «- "Bomb Britain” 


At home, Japan’s newspapers esti- 
mated that at least 15,000,000 Japanese 
regularly were attending anti-British 
meetings. For Tokyo’s 6,000,000 citi- 
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Arita Won the First Two Falls 


zens to see, placards were posted on 
every telegraph pole. They bore fiery 
legends: “Bomb Britain—Enemy of 
Justice and Humanity.” 

In Tokyo’s Hybla Park, 100,000 Japa- 
nese men and women gathered to hear 
speeches by retired admirals, generals 
and leaders of patriotic societies. The 
keynote of every speech was the same: 
“Despite the achievements of our 
heroic army, the end of the (Chinese) 
war is not in sight, only because Brit- 
ain is assisting Chiang Kai-shek.” En- 
raged, 50,000 Japanese marched on the 
British Embassy. Prevented from 
breaking in by a triple ring of 1,000 
police, they pelted the building with 
stones. Finally, five Japanese were 
permitted to deliver a note, demanding 
that Britain “awake from illusion... 
and withdraw from the Far East.” 

Soon after this outbreak, the Japa- 
nese Navy made an announcement: in 
five days, Emperor Hirohito would 
journey to the port of Yokosuka, 
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board the battleship Nagato and spend 
eight hours reviewing all available 
units of the Japanese fleet. An ex- 
planatory statement minced no words: 
“The responsibility of the fleet is espe- 
cially heavy at this time when diplo- 
matic warfare regarding the China In- 
cident is becoming intense.” 

According to tradition, Japan’s Em- 
peror is a kind of divinity on earth 
who is at least distantly related by 
blood to every citizen of Japan; he is 
an extraordinary symbol of the entire 
Japanese nation. His attendance at a 
naval review designed to intimidate 
Britain could only be regarded as the 
most remarkable gesture of defiance in 
the whole history of the Orient. 





Asia: Warm-Up War? 


Covering a strategic corner of east- 
ern Asia, Japan’s puppet empire of 
Manchukuo is as shapeless as an 
amoeba. Two months ago, Japanese 
soldiers began trying to push out its 
western edge, while Soviet soldiers 
tried to push it in. Last week, the So- 
viet Army of the Far East started 
shooting holes in Manchukuo’s middle. 

Focus of fighting was on the Khalka 
river, disputed boundary of Manchu- 
kuo and the Soviet-dominated Peo- 
ples’ Republic of Outer Mongolia. 
Greatly outnumbered by Japanese and 
Manchukuoans, Soviet and Mongol 
troops clung stubbornly through ar- 
tillery bombardment and air bombing 
to a patch of prairie on the muddy 
Khalka’s eastern shore. 

Two weeks ago, Japanese-Manchu- 
kuoan forces began a determined as- 
sault. After an 11-day battle, the offi- 
cial Moscow news agency, Tass, de- 
clared that Soviet casualties numbered 
only 293 dead and 653 wounded, as 
against Japanese losses of 2,000 killed 
and 3,500 wounded. But A. T. Steele 
of the Chicago Daily News tore up this 
paper victory with an eyewitness re- 
port that the Soviet forces had lost 
Nomonhan hill, their most important 
position east of the Khalka. 

As for the purpose of the fighting, 
Steele explained: “During that brief 
period of concentrated warfare, both 
the Russians and the Japanese have 
learned much about each other’s 
strength and weakness. These les- 
sons, bought at the cost of hundreds of 
soldier lives, will be of great im- 
portance in... a probable, greater 
Russo-Japanese conflict in the future.” 

Things that the Soviet learned, said 
Steele, were that Manchukuo has been 
ribboned with railways and heavily 
fortified as a potential war base, and 
that Japanese equipment is superior 
to the Russian in everything except 
tanks. Two days after Steele reported 
that the “fierce little conflict” was “vir- 
tually at an end,” however, the Soviet 
Army adopted disturbing new tactics. 

Striking at the railway system 
whereby Japanese troops were brought 
to the Khalka, Soviet aviators dropped 
bombs far inside the Manchukuoan 
frontier. In the space of a week, the 
rail terminal at Halunarshan, 125 
miles southeast of the battle front, was 
bombed four times. Growing bolder, 
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Soviet aviators struck at Furoruji, a 
junction 200 miles from the frontier. 
Thoroughly nettled, the Manchukuoan 
government officially threatened to re- 
taliate against the Soviet Union by 
bombing its important Siberian towns 
of Blagoveschensk and Khabarovsk. 





Europe: Waiting 

Europe waited uneasily last week 
for the ides of August. The middle of 
a month is Adolf Hitler’s favorite time 
to strike. German crops needed only 
two more weeks for harvesting. In 
France; the newspaper Paris-Midi 
made the flat prediction: “We are on 
the eve of a German mobilization 
August 15.” 

But if nerves in the democracies 
were cracking, there were no signs of 
it. Repeating their highly successful 
maneuver of the week before, British 
bombers flew over France. Number- 
ing nearly 100 in all, light bombers 
simulated an air raid over Paris, 
while heavy ones made a 1,500-mile 
trip from England to Marseilles and 
back. 

In the House of Commons, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain made it plain 
that Britain would be ready for any- 
thing that might happen in August. He 
announced that 12,000 navy reservists 
would be called to service next week; 
that King George would review Brit- 
ain’s 100-ship reserve fleet on Au- 
gust 9; and that thereafter, reserve 
ships would join the regular Home 
Fleet in the North Sea for the greatest 
concentration of British naval might 
since the World war. 

To Poland, Britain sent an inspiring 
emissary — General Sir Edmund 
(“Tiny”) Ironside, who stands six feet 
four in his stockinged feet. Com- 
mander-in-chief of British armies 
overseas, Ironside flew to Warsaw, 
where he was greeted by an honor 
guard of Polish planes. Settling down 
to business, Ironside went into con- 
ference with Polish generals to work 
out a plan whereby the Polish, French 
and British armies would cooperate 
in time of war. 

By far the biggest event of Britain’s 
week, however, was the arrival at 
barracks of 34,000 20-year-old boys, 
first batch of a total of 200,000 mili- 
tary conscripts designed to give Brit- 
ain an impressive army of 750,000 men 
by fall. Military conscription in 
peacetime is new and distasteful to 
Britain; officials tried to make it as 
agreeable as possible. 

At Guilford, War Minister Hore- 
Belisha spoke pleasantly to con- 
scripts: “You are guests of the gov- 
ernment, and you will be treated well.” 
As honorary colonel-in-chief of a reg- 
iment of Royal Hussars, Queen Mother 
Mary herself paid a homey, four-hour 
visit to new soldiers at Shorncliffe 
Barracks. 

Biggest event of the French week 
was the celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastille— 
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symbolic start of the French Revolu- 
tion. In what one newspaperman 
called “an almost terrifying display of 
military power,” 30,000 white, brown, 
yellow and black fighting men from 
every corner of France’s empire 
marched down the Champs Elysees 
in Paris. 

In the place of honor at the head of 
the procession were British soldiers 
and sailors—a token of British and 
French solidarity. Of the more than 
350 fighting planes which flew over- 
head, moreover, 52 were British. In 
the evening, standing on a platform 
near the Champ de Mars with sultans 
and princes of the empire seated be- 
low him, French Premier Daladier 
radioed his nation: “Any attempt at 
domination will find us resolved to 
defend French liberties and to join 
our efforts to those of all the nations 
determined to safeguard their inde- 
pendence.” 

By comparison, Germany’s week 
was quiet, but none the less disturb- 
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Colonel-Queen Mary Paid a Homey Visit 


ing. Nazi leaders continued to insist 
that the return of Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor to the Reich was 
“only a matter of time.” Opening the 
Third Greater German Art Exposition 
at Munich, Adolf Hitler predicted no 
conquests, but spent an afternoon in 
conference with Albert Foerster, 
Nazi leader in Danzig. Foerster im- 
mediately telephoned his aides in the 
Free City that he hoped “to see the 
Fuehrer in Danzig soon.” 





* . 

Tyrol: Evictions 

Italy surprised the ‘world two 
weeks ago by giving foreign visitors 
in her mountainous province of Bol- 
zano 48 hours .to clear out. Reason 
for the expulsion was given as “polit- 
ical and military.” There were also 
vague accusations of spying activities 
by citizens of Western nations. But 
last week foreigners fresh from the 
Tyrol revealed the true situation. The 
expulsions, they said, were ordered in 
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an effort to keep from the outsid: 
world the manner in which Italy an 
Germany had decided to _liquidat: 
Italy’s troublesome German minorit: 
problem amicably. 


While war or peace in Europe du: 
ing recent months had seemingly hun; 
on the fate of the German minority i: 
Danzig (see col. 1), Italy and German, 
were quietly negotiating an agreemen! 
to rid the Italian Tyrol not only of! 
Reich citizens, but‘ of Italian citizens 
of German and Austrian extraction. 
According to this agreement the 8,00() 
Germans living in the Tyrol would be 
given three months to dispose of thei: 
property and move back to the Reich. 
The 200,000 Austrian and German- 
blooded Tyrolese, who have resisted 
all efforts to be Italianized since the 
former Austrian region was ceded to 
Italy after the World War, would be 
given one to two years to decide 
whether they wanted to migrate to 
other Italian provinces or be sent 
back to Germany, 

As compensation for this mass evic- 
tion of German-speaking people, Italy 
granted Germany special privileges at 
Trieste, once a flourishing Austrian 
port on the Adriatic Sea—a move de- 
signed to restore some of Trieste’s 
former commercial importance as 
well as to put the port in shape for 
important Axis operations in the 
event of war. 

In the Tyrol, however, there were 
indications that Italy’s plan to make 
her strategic region below Brenner 
Pass completely Fascist would not be 
so simple. Dispatches from Bolzano 
revealed that resistance to the forced 
eviction was rapidly spreading among 
the inhabitants. Declaring they would 
rather die than give up the farms and 
homesteads on which their families 
have lived for generations, they ex- 
pressed bitter opposition to the plan. 
Feeling against the Italian govern- 
ment ran so high Blackshirt troops 
and secret police were rushed in to 
maintain order. In the resulting 
clashes 25 Tyrolese and four Fascist 
soldiers were killed while many 
prominent Tyrol residents were ar- 
rested for leading the opposition 
movement, 


Spain: Wooed 


One of Europe’s most ardent diplo- 
matic courters is Italy’s young Foreign 
Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano, son- 
in-law of Premier Benito Mussolini. 
In October, 1936, Ciano visited Ger- 
man Chancellor Adolf Hitler in Berlin. 
Soon afterwards, the Rome-Berlip 
Axis came into existence. Since then. 
Ciano’s travels in Central Europe have 
gained closer ties for Italy and Ger 
many with Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. 

Last week smiling Count Ciano com- 
pleted a triumphant seven-day tour of 
Nationalist Spain, during which he ap 
parently wooed and won that country) 
to still closer cooperation with th: 
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Axis. Because Ciano’s “good-will” 
visit came amid Europe’s current 
scramble for possible war allies, it re- 
vived fears in France and Britain that 
it was for the purpose of bringing 
Spain into the Rome-Berlin military 
front. 

Soothingly, Generalissimo Francis- 
co Franco took the occasion of Ciano’s 
presence to declare that Spain “is 
neither Italian nor German” and in- 
tends to remain neutral in the event of 
a European war “if her territory, 
honor and vital interests are not af- 
fected.” Ciano’s visit, he emphasized, 
was “simply to return Spanish In- 
terior Minister Ramon Serrano Suner’s 
visit to Rome” in June. 

Foreign observers, however, receiv- 
ed a different impression from banquet 
toasts exchanged by Franco and Ciano 
and from a joint communique issued 
simultaneously in San Sebastian and 
Rome. In his toast Franco hit at the 
democracies for the part they played 
in the civil war while hailing the “co- 
operation and friendship” of Spain, 
Italy and Germany. Ciano spoke of 
the “profound solidarity of our coun- 
tries.” Summarizing the results of 
Franco-Ciano conversations, the com- 
munique announced pointedly: “com- 
plete solidarity on all points of view 
was reached and collaboration will be 
advanced so that the objectives of Il 
Duce and General Franco will be 
realized.” 

>: lO 


Asides ue oll 


Excursion: On a pleasure cruise to 
the island of Oeland, 20 excursionists 
aboard the little Swedish steamer Jarl 
were terrified when the ship began to 
buck and plunge. The captain, sud- 
denly gone mad, was ordering his 
craft first full speed astern, then full 
speed ahead, meanwhile screaming 
SOS signals on the ship’s whistle. It 
took crew and passengers several 
hours to overpower the demented 
skipper. 

Duel: Rivals for the love of a “fair 
lady,” Jesus Ramos and Enrique Vas- 
quez of Tecolotepec, Mexico, stepped 
off 10 paces, counted to three and fired 
at each other with pistols. Ramos, 11, 
fell gravely wounded; Vasquez, 10, 
was unhurt, Cause of their duel: a 10- 
vear-old girl. 

. * . 

Manna: Fleeing across dried -up 
river beds to escape drought in the 
Brazilian state of Minas Geraes, mi- 
grants discovered diamonds and semi- 
precious stones worth millions of dol- 
lars. The exodus stopped abruptly, 
and fortune seekers from all over 
Brazil swarmed into the parched 
areas, 

* * a 

Ruse: Hotly pursued by detectives, 
robbers in Bogota, Colombia, tossed 
340,000 loot into the Cali River. Hun- 
dreds of spectators instantly plunged 
into the swirling water to recover the 
money. Next day, police announced 
the loot was counterfeit and got back 
every last banknote—all genuine cur- 


rency. 











EDUCATION 





Adolescent Love 


Because adolescent love is one of 
the most powerful forces motivating 
youth in the ’teens, it has long been 
a problem for both educators and 
parents. Yet, because of prevailing 
sex taboos, few adults comprehend 
just what adolescents know and want 
to know about their love instincts. 

Last week a new book was in the 
hands of educators in an effort to 
throw some light on the _ subject. 
Called Love Problems of Adolescence, 
it was written by Dr. Oliver M. But- 
terfield and published by the Colum- 
bia University Teachers College’s Bu- 
reau of Publications. It was based on 
questions asked Dr. Butterfield, a con- 
sultant and lecturer on sex problems, 
by 1,169 young people between the 
ages of 13 and 25 over a period of 
several years. 

Dr. Butterfield discovered _ that 
what adolescents most wanted to 
know was this: When is “petting” 
(defined by one student as “anything 
from the neck down”’) right and when 
wrong? Next in order of importance 
in the adolescent mind, he found, 
were such other questions as these: 
(1) Is it proper to kiss an unengaged 
girl? (2) What is true love? (3) Are 
girl - made dates permissible? (4) 
What should be done about friend- 
ships that become too “serious”? (5) 
Is petting by engaged couples good or 
bad? (6) Are “trial” marriages recom- 
mended? 

Major finding of Dr. Butterfield was 
that adolescents are definitely per- 
plexed as to how to handle their sex 
problems. Cause for the perplexity, he 
said, were such factors as these: 

Deficient Social Advantages: 
adolescents asked questions about 
“blind dates” and “pick-up dates.” 
Dr. Butterfield saw these tendencies 
as “expressions of hunger for normal 
friendships and associations which 
the community was not providing.” 

Unjust Social Assumptions: In some 
groups “two dates make you a steady,” 
even if the couple considered them- 
selves only friends. Such assump- 
tions, said Dr. Butterfield, made it 
“difficult to avoid complications if one 
does not choose to continue being a 
‘steady.’ ” 

Ignorance: Most important reason 
for adolescent sex perplexities, how- 
ever, Dr. Butterfield found to be sim- 
ply lack of knowledge about sex mat- 
ters. For example, he found knowl- 
edge of birth control methods neither 
universal nor accurate and met many 
queries about the technique of inter- 
course. Blame for this ignorance he 
put on parents, who generally told 
their children that any kind of sex 
indulgence was wrong. 

Dr. Butterfield’s conclusion: “The 
hope for improvement lies in attack- 
ing the situation all along the line 
with special stress put upon the train- 


Many 





ing of parents. Pre-marital and post- 
marital adult education can take up 
much of the lag and thus in the next 
generation greatly reduce the present 
perplexities due to ignorance.” 





. >. 
Administrators’ Meeting 

Each year, to bring together college 
administrators for discussion of mu- 
tual problems, the University of Chi- 
cago sponsors the Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Education- 
al Institutions. Last week, 300 educa- 
tional administrators wound up the 
14th meeting of the Institute after 
hearing such reports as these: 

® Because of business stagnation, 
some educators and many laymen have 
assumed that college enrollment in 
the last 10 years has declined. But Dr. 
Raymond Walters, president of the 
University of Cincinnati, announced 
that between 1930 and 1938, college and 
university attendance has increased 22 
per cent. Reasons for this increase in- 
cluded: (1) “the sheer circumstance of 
a lack of jobs”; (2) financial help by 
the institutions themselves to students 
(in a typical year, more than $38,000,- 
000 was given to some 330,000 students 
in the form of scholarships, grants-in- 
aid and loans); (3) National Youth Ad- 
ministration assistance (in one year, 
$16,000,000 in NYA funds was distribu- 
ted among 180,000 students). 

@ In recent years, demands for in- 
dependent university research on cur- 
rent problems have increased heavily, 
while research funds from important 
private sources have been curtailed. 
Dr. R. M. Hughes, president emeritus of 
lowa State College, stated that $10,000 
to $50,000 a year or more is needed for 
distinguished research in any one of 
340 categories of research subfields, 
but that not more than 50 institutions 
have even adequate libraries needed 
for research, 

© The decrease in private gifts and 
endowments was also lamented by 
Trevor Arnett, trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. With income of higher 
educational institutions declining as a 
result, he said, privately supported 
schools must now look to their stu- 
dents for larger contributions toward 
their education, 


School Shorts 


q Sixty-five of every 100 pupils 
who finish the eighth grade of ele- 
mentary school graduate from high 
school, according to a survey by the 
Division of Social Research of the 
W. P. A. Of the 65, only 19 enter 
college, the report states, 





q Latest government figures com- 
piled by the U, S. Office of Education 
show the cost of education for all 
American public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in 1936 to have been 
$1,968,898,000, or $74.38 for each pupil 
enrolled, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Candy in the Dark 


For about 15 years, scientists have 
known how to produce cold light like 
the firefly’s by crushing or rubbing 
the crystals of certain chemicals: 
salicylamid, salophen and uranyl ni- 
trate. Last week, Professor E. New- 
ton Harvey of Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., reminded chemists of 
a still commoner triboluminescent 
substance—sugar crystals. 

Dr. Harvey chose two common can- 
dies as materials for an interesting ex- 
periment. Writing in Science maga- 
zine, he reported that both Necco wa- 
fers and Life Savers of certain flavors 
flash visibly when broken in the dark. 
Both candies contain sugar crystals; 
when these erystals are broken, Dr. 
Harvey supposed,they dis- 
charge electricity in the 
form of light. 

Experimenting with 
Necco wafers, the Prince- 
ton scientist found that 
those with lemon, lime, 
clove or sassafras flavor 
give “only a fair flash,” 
while chocolate, licorice 
and cinnamon flavors give 
no light at all. Translu- 
cent Life Savers likewise 
do not light, but pepper- 
mint, wintergreen and 
clove ones do. Prime ne- 
ecessity for luminescence, 
Dr. Harvey confirmed, is 
the presence of white 
sugar crystals; even com- 
mon lump sugar gives a 
faint flash. 

Best performer among 
Dr. Harvey’s candies was 
wintergreen Necco. When 
a wafer of this kind is 
broken, he reported, “a 
bright, greenish flash of light appears, 
easily - visible with dark - adapted 
eyes.” Cause for wintergreen’s su- 
periority, he suggested, is that oil of 
wintergreen itself is fluorescent, and 
is made to light up by crystalline su- 
gar’s electrical discharge, 





Snow Cruiser 


At the South Pole there is no traffic, 
but travelers are likely to be ham- 
pered by blizzards, deep crevasses, 
mountains of ice and lack of roads. On 
display at the Armour Institute of 
Technology in Chicago last week was 
a model of the versatile vehicle which 
will overcome these handicaps for the 
forthcoming United States Antarctic 
Service (Byrd) expedition. 

When they reach Antarctica next 
fall, members of the expedition will 
be able to travel comfortably in a 
snow cruiser with accommodations 
for four men. Designer of the cruis- 
er is Dr. Thomas C. Poulter, Scientific 
Director of the Armour Institute’s Re- 
search Foundation. Dissatisfied with 


- 





the performance of tractors in Antarc- 
tica, he began to think about a new 
polar conveyance when he was sec- 
ond in command of the 1933 Byrd 
expedition. 

When actually built, Dr. Poulter’s 
cruiser will have cost $150,000. It will 
weigh 22% tons—about 16 tons more 
than an ordinary 30-passenger bus. 
Its two Diesel motors, driving two 
pairs of wheels 10 feet in diameter, 
will generate 400 horsepower; a 
single motor will be enough to push it 
at speeds up to 25 miles an hour. 

Measuring 5) feet from front to 
back, the cruiser will serve as a mo- 
bile camp. Within its moderately 
stream-lined body will be an engine 
room, a control room, a complete 
machine shop, a combination kitchen 





International 


Poulter’s Antarctic Automobile Is Almost As Agile As an Animal 


and photographic dark room, a store 
room and living quarters. On its back 
it will carry a four-passenger plane 
for making exploratory flights over 
the wide Antarctic wastes, 

In action, the cruiser will be nearly 
as agile as an animal, Power can be 
applied separately to each of its four 
wheels; both pairs of wheels can be 
turned. Thus, the cruiser can turn 
sharply around obstacles or travel 
sidewise like a crab, 

Using two cloth-covered tables, Dr. 
Poulter demonstrated how the snow 
ship will act when it comes to a cre- 
vasse (see cut). Its nose projects far 
enough forward to bridge chasms 15 
feet wide; while its rear wheels push 
and its front wheels dangle in midair, 
it can slide forward on its nose until 
its front wheels have been brought 
across the crevasse to safety, then 
proceed on its way. 

Chief function of the cruiser will be 
to accommodate four scientists ob- 


serving Antarctic geography, weather « 


and vegetation. Fully equipped, the 


PATHFINDER 


ship can carry a year’s provisions 
and enough fuel to drive it 5,000 miles 
Dr. Poulter expects that it will leav: 
its tracks on the South Pole twic: 
during the expedition’s first year. 
——_———————eupron— 


a 7 
Diagnosis 

Marvin Addison of Kansas Cit) 
Mo., is an ambulance driver. Afte: 
having a growth on his left arm re 
moved, he was anxious to know 
whether or not it had been cancer- 
ous. Last week, he displayed this 
report from his doctor: 


Specimen consists of an elliptical 
piece of tissue that presents an exter- 
nal surface with squamous epithelium 
in the central portions of which are 
papillary-like projections . .. The 
underlying surface is ragged and ir- 
regular, presenting fibrous connective 
tissue ... The squamous epithelium is 
markedly thickened and the keraton- 
ization is markedly increased in papil- 
lary projections to the point almost 
of calcification in some areas ... 


Swallowing his alarm and 
reading further, Addison 
had found in plain words 
that his growth had been 
a wart. 
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Capsules 


G In the Journal of the 
American Chemical Soci 
ety last week, four teams 
of scientists from fou 
universities and two phar- 
maceutical laboratories si- 
multaneously announced 
developement of a syn- 
thetic form of Vitamin K. 
Now obtained for medical 
purposes from alfalfa and 
spinach, Vitamin K is the 
substance which makes 
the blood clot. The syn- 
thetic form is many times 
cheaper and is said to be 
four times as powerful as 
the extracted vitamin. It 
is expected to be of par- 
ticular value in many surgical opera- 
tions and in not uncommon cases of 
infant hemorrhage at the time of 
birth, 

@ A German-language newspaper 
in Paris and a German-languag¢« 
weekly in Zurich, Switzerland, ana- 
lyzed trends of public health in Ger- 
many. From official figures, they 
both reported that deaths of infants 
and mothers at childbirth have risen 
more than 10 per cent since the ad- 
vent of Hitler, while cases of some 
communicable diseases have _in- 
creased as much as 1,000 per cent. 


G A skin test for early, subsur- 
face cancers was patented by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Gruskin of Temple University. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Gruskin devel- 
oped the test during three years of 
research and is said to have used it 
with a high degree of success. It in- 
volves injection of an extract from the 
liver or pancreas into the skin; form- 
ation of a wheal around the injection 
indicates the possible presence 0! 
cancer, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Wheat, Witch, Prayer 


In the village of Sturston, England, 
the moors which once provided wheat 
and work for 300 farmers are now 
choked with weeds.. For more than a 
hundred years, no grain has grown 
and superstitious villagers attribute 
the blight to a curse put upon the land 
by an Elizabethan witch. 

Last week science stepped in to try 
to lift the curse. But science, in the 
person of land agent Miss L. M. Reeve, 
moved cautiously. Intending to apply 
soil chemistry to bring wheat to the 
moors again, Miss Reeve nevertheless 
wrote a prayer to be recited over the 
fields at sowing time. The prayer: 

“Restore to this land of Sturston the 
graciousness of seed time, and remove 
from it the ancient curse 
which has hitherto rest- 
ed upon it.” 





Indulgence by Air 


When a Roman Catholic 
sins, he becomes, in the 
eyes of his church, a debtor 
of God. To pay off his 
debt, he must (1) absolve 
himself of the guilt of his 
sin, and (2) suffer punish- 
ment, either in this world 
or the next. 


The first of these obli- 


gations, generally met 
through confession, pen- 


ance and restitution, can 
never be avoided if the 
sinner wishes to achieve 
salvation. Punishment, 
however, may be escaped by an “in- 
dulgence”—a remission of punishment 
for sins that have already been for- 
given. In the hands of the Pope alone 
rests the most sweeping of these 
powers—the plenary indulgence, by 
which those who have repented their 
sins are excused from further punish- 
ment for them. 

A plenary indulgence generally cli- 
maxes occasions when the Pope ap- 
pears publicly in Rome to give his 
blessing “to the city and the world,” 
and has always applied only to those 
actually present at the ceremonies. 
Last week; however, Catholics who 
will never see Rome learned that they 
may nevertheless enjoy this papal 
favor—by radio. 

Under a decree by the Sacred Apos- 
tolic Penitentiaria, the Vatican tri- 
bunal in charge of such matters, Cath- 
olic listeners-in may henceforth bene- 
fit from plenary indulgences just as 
much as believers kneeling in the 
cobbled square before St. Peter’s in 
Rome. Distance will no longer be a 
bar to indulgences. 

The spiritual eoncept thus linked 
to modern science stems from a sort 
of ecclesiastical bookkeeping system. 
The crucifixion of Christ and the suf- 





Sermonette 





bridges. 


ferings of the martyrs are considered 
to have stored up a great wealth of 
“merits” for the rest of mankind, out 
of which indulgence may be drawn 
for sinners who are properly repent- 
ant, Indulgences have in the past been 
a prolific source of trouble for the 
church, because they were ideal bait 
for unscrupulous clerics who sold in- 
dulgences to the gullible at a set cash 
price. Such abuses, one of the chief 
grievances of Martin Luther when he 
led his revolt against the church of 
Rome, were effectively curbed in post- 
Restoration years by stern ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline and the more liberal 
granting of indulgences to the Catholic 
faithful. 

The Penitentiaria’s decree was made 
at the express request of Pius XII, and 


Man’s Loneliness 


O GENERATION has been so afflicted with the sense of 

the meaninglessness of life as our own. 
mented by the three demons of fear, loneliness and boredom. 
Because we have neglected worship, or do not know how to 
use it, we wonder whether life is worth while or not . 
Our loneliness is not of isolation but of insulation. 
living locked-up lives, preferring to build walls rather than 
Nowhere is that loneliness more appalling than in 
the crowded solitudes of a great city. 
bodies so jostled; never were human souls so much alone 
... Today we are frustrated, confused, adrift, unhappy, 
acutely alone because we do not know how to seek and find 
in God the meaning and music of life. 
—The Rev. Dr. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, 
rector of the Episcopal Church of St. Luke 


and Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


was hailed by the Vatican as another 
proof of the Pope’s modern-minded- 
ness. The Holy Father, his aides ex- 
plained, “desires that the scientific 
progress of our time may be used to 
improve and preserve the health of 
souls.” 


Gifts Down 


Because hard times hit philanth- 
ropy first, the lean years of the past 
decade have sharply decreased gifts 
to charity. An accompanying reason 
is probably that government, under 
the New Deal, has entered many fields 
formerly dominated by private phil- 
anthropic interests. Taxpayers con- 
tributing to relief, old-age pensions 
and public health, through their gov- 
ernment, seem less inclined to finance 
private charities for these same pur- 
poses. 

Evidence that this trend continues 
was contained in a study completed 
last week by the John Price Jones 
Corporation, public relations and 
fund-raising counsel. Gifts and be- 
quests for philanthropic purposes in 
six major cities of the United States, 
the study showed, declined 10% per 
cent in the first six months of 1939 as 











We are tor- 


We are 


Never were human 
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compared with the same period last 
year. The six-month figures for New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia were: 
$45,379,987 last year and $50,713,219 
ihe preceding year. 

Dividing philanthropic support into 
eight fields, the study reported gains 
in three. The gains in each: fine arts 
($5,118,453); foreign relief ($2,903,- 
985); and religion ($334,715). 

The following losses were regis- 
tered in these other fields: education 
($2,843,167); organized relief ($2,793,- 
661); health ($6,414,440); play and re- 
creation ($491,177); miscellaneous re- 
form ($1,145,938). 

Despite their marked declines, edu- 
cation and organized relief still got 
68% of the total gifts and bequests ‘in 
ihe six cities. The former received 
$16,088,560, the latter $14,735,271. To- 
tals for the other six fields in the six- 
month period of 1939 were: health, 
$2,814,199; play and recreation, $108,- 
102; fine arts, $5,855,172; miscellane- 
ous reform, $274,000; relig- 
ion, $2,216,122; and foreign 
relief, $3,288,561. 





Newport “Heaven”? 


One of the best known 
summer playgrounds of 
wealthy socialites is New- 
port, R. I. There are the 
mansions and estates of 
families whose names loom 
large in business and pro- 
fessional circles. Owner 
of one such mansion—The 
Castle—is Mrs. Angela C. 
Kaufman, widow of a safe- 
ty razor manufacturer, 

Recently, Mrs. Kaufman 
decided to turn The Castle 
into a hotel and is said to 
have spent more than $50,- 
000 remodeling the estate. Her plans 
were blocked when city officials re- 
fused to grant a liquor license for the 
proposed hotel. Mrs. Kaufman be- 
came indignant, then angry. Last 
week, at every tea and cocktail party 
in Newport, residents were buzzing at 
Mrs. Kaufman’s plan for revenge, 

Her plan: to turn over the entire 
estate as a “heaven” for the flock of 
Father Divine, New York City Negro 
whom many of his own race and some 
whites call “God.”+ While a lien on the 
estate has prevented final negotiations 
for transfer of the property, Father 
Divine did telegraph Mrs. Kaufman: 


Wheresoever I am convinced from 
the Within that my personal acts will 
be more constructive in the work of 
segregation and discrimination and 
establishing right according to the 
Constitution and its amendments Iam 
glad to be represented in the act of 
establishing truth and integrity ac- 
cording to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


This was taken to mean that Father 
Divine was interested in the offer. 


?t Last summer, Howland Spencer, an anti-New Deal 
land-owner with an estate directly across the Hud- 
son River from President Roosevelt's Hyde Park 
home, sold his lands to Pather Divine for use as 
a Negro ‘“heaven.”’ 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Stock Market Survey 


To soap-box orators in the cities 
and to cracker-barrel philosophers in 
the small towns, the New York Stock 
Exchange is a No. 1 bugaboo. To large 
sections of the general public, “the 
stock market” is a mysterious center 
of high finance, with a vaguely evil 
connotation. 

Last week the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
took a first step to find out just what 
the public thinks about it and why. 
Well aware of the weakness of their 
institution’s reputation, Stock Ex- 
change officials appointed Elmo Roper, 
marketing and research expert, to 
make a nation-wide survey of public 
opinion on the nation’s leading securi- 
ties exchange. Operating with a well 
established technique, Rop- 
er’s army of field work- 
ers will question a cross- 
section of the population 
representative of the en- 
tire United States in eco- 
nomic condition, geogra- 
phy, education, sex, and 
political affiliation. 

The questions Roper will 
ask have not yet been de- 
termined. In general, how- 
ever, they will be designed 
to show the nature and ex- 
tent of what Exchange of- 
ficials call “misunderstand- 
ings” of the market’s func- 
tion. On this information 
will be based a projected 
public relations campaign 
to bolster Wall Street’s 
good will in the eyes of 
the nation. 


Milk and Monopoly 


Last November, the anti-trust divi- 
sion of the Justice Department ad- 
vanced another step in its drive 
against monopoly by cracking down 
on some parts of the milk industry. 
After a year’s investigation by Fed- 
eral agents and 16 weeks of Federal 
grand jury hearings in Chicago, it 
obtained two comprehensive indict- 
ments charging a vast conspiracy to 
fix fluid milk and ice cream prices. 
This conspiracy, said the government, 
was in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust act’s provisions against restraints 
of interstate trade. 

Named as conspirators in the milk 
indictment were 34 corporations from 
coast to coast and 63 individuals—big 
business executives, labor leaders and 
public officials, including Dr. Herman 
N. Bundesen, president of the Chicago 
Board of Health. Named in the ice 
cream indictment were 20 corpora- 
tions and 20 persons, In June, pre- 





killed 





liminary hearings on the milk indict- 
ment were held before Judge Charles 
E. Woodward in a Chicago Federal 
Last week, Judge 


District court. 








Random Statistics 


INCE 1880, Alaska has produced minerals worth $777.818.- 

000, or about 100 times the $7,200,000 paid for the Terri- 
tory when the U. S. bought it from Russia in 1867 . . . 
@ Though commonly regarded as a single industry, agri- ices. 
culture involves over 100 separate, somewhat competitive 
@ Pepper is the largest selling spice io 
the world market, and virtually all of it is bought and 
sold in the four-foot-square N. Y. Pepper Exchange . 
@ Twenty-three states have general sales taxes and 25 states 
have none... @ According to the American Institute. of 


commodities ... 


additional loaves of bread a year. . 


year .. 


Woodward dismissed the indictment 
in a decision loaded with far-reach- 
ing potentialities. 

Substance of the decision was this: 
that the Justice Department had no 
jurisdiction over the methods used in 
marketing milk or any other agricul- 
tural commodity. Said Judge Wood- 
ward; “By the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act (of 1937), the Con- 
gress has committed to the executive 
department, acting through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, full . . . power 
over the production and marketing, in 
interstate commerce, of agricultural 
products, including milk.” 

Therefore, according to interpreta- 
tions of the decision, the marketing of 
farm products does not fall under the 
provisions of the Sherman Act, and 


Baking, the wheat surplus would vanish if every citizen 
would eat an extra slice of bread a day; if this happened, 
the nation’s 28,000 bakers would bake nearly 2% billion 


the Justice Department cannot prose- 
cute any agricultural producers for 
violations of the Act as long as the 
job of regulating agricultural market- 
ing is solely in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

After his superiors in Washington 
had termed the decision “wholly un- 
warranted,” Leo F. Tierney, Special 
Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the government’s case, announced 
that the decision would be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. Reasons for 
this move were obvious. If the de- 
cision were allowed to stand, the 
Agriculture Department would have 
to reorganize its policy toward regu- 
lation of farm markets, while the 
Justice Department would be forced 
to abandon its search for monopolies 
in the agricultural field. 





e 

Tourists’ Dollars 

That U. S. citizens are great travel- 
ers is no secret. By auto, train, boat, 
airplane and even on foot, they jour- 
ney uncounted millions of miles a 
year not only at home but abroad. As 
tourists in their own country, Amer- 
icans can be counted upon to swell 
the receipts of not a few businesses. 





- Q Farm workers are 
more frequently than workers in any other one 
industry; accidental agricultural deaths numbered 4,300 last 
- @ Speaking of accidents of all kinds, the National 
Safety Council has just estimated that they represented a 
national economic loss last year of almost 3% billion dollars. 





PATHFINDER 


That Americans as travelers abroad 
are also big spenders was indicated in 
a report from the Department of Com- 
merce last week. Principal disclosures 
were these: 

e In the 20-year period from 1919 
to 1938, U. S. citizens spent $5,400,000,- 
000 on overseas travel, almost 5% 
times as much as the $1,000,000,000 
spent by foreigners visiting the Unit- 
ed States. 

@ Peak of American overseas travel 
came in 1929. In that year, Americans 
spent a total of $771,000,000 in foreign 
lands, compared to the $167,000,000 
paid out by alien visitors in this coun- 
try. In 1933, the figures skidded to 
$300,000,000 and $64,000,000; in 1937, 
they rose again to $563,000,000 and 
$161,000,000. In 1938, expenditures by 
Americans abroad were still more than 
$500,000,000, while expenditures of for- 
eign visitors here remained at approxi- 
mately $160,000,000. 

e Since 1934, expenditures for for- 
eign travel have accounted for almost 
40 per cent of the total 
payments made by U. S. 
citizens to foreigners for 
services and for 13 per 
cent of the payments for 
both merchandise and serv- 


@ Because of this travel, 
foreign vessels received 
$221,000,000 from American 
passengers in 1929 and 
$125,000,000 in 1937. Amer- 
ican ships received from 
American passengers only 
$55,000,000 in 1929 and $37,- 
000,000 in 1937. 


Oro 


Briefs 


@ To combat 
threatening to destroy 
crops in Wyoming and 
Montana, entomologists last 
week were spreading a new kind of 
poison said to “tickle them to death.” 
Sprayed on, the poison causes the 
crickets to itch, scratch, and then lick 
the deadly dust from their feet. 


crickets 


q Three hundred employees of the 
Belleville, Ill, Enterprise Foundry 
Company, learning, that the company 
would leave town unless it obtained 
money for expansion, agreed to pro- 
vide $175,000 of working capital. In 
return, the company promised to stay 
in business 10 years and not to make 
wage reductions during that time. 


g At the Marathon Paper Mills Co., 
Rothschild, Wis., the cheapest plastic 
material yet produced was being man- 
ufactured. Made from lignin, which 
is extracted from pulp mill liquors, 
it is said to be as strong as steel, cap- 
able of use in auto bodies, and costs 
only five cents a pound, compared to 
15 or 20 cents a pound for other plas- 
tics. The American paper industry 
has been discarding 3,000,000 tons of 
lignin materials a year. 


gq U. S. comsumption of whisky 
was 98,500,000-tax gallons last year, 
5,100,000 gallons less than in 1937, the 
Commerce Department reported. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Dry Facts About P. |. 


FFHAND, we don’t know whether 

Mr. E. J. Halsema is still Mayor 
and City Engineer of Baguio in the 
Philippine Islands. Whether he is or 
not, there is a friend of ours who has 
Mr. Halsema’s personal calling card 
from back in 1935, and this friend 
never fails to pass it around when peo- 
ple start talking about Washington’s 
crazy weather. “Read this,” he says. 
“Look what it’s like in Baguio.” 

On one side, Mr. Halsema’s persona! 
calling card has the conventional 
name, title and address. But the other 
side, instead of being blank, is cover- 

















ed with a table of figures, and it 
reads this way: 
OFFICIAL 
RAINFALL REPORT 
Baguio, P. I. 

Date Inches 
ED fa hak ee ce ks 44,00 6.43 
I o's Comat sane ‘ 20.70 
ES Gath Bak 6 0440 bee's 4.47 
oS Se hae oe 2.04 
De obs tN os diese 5.49 
I ne ng wide, es ~ 25.51 
ee ee 19.45 

ees 19.37 
SS ee Aree es 8.75 
|. ee Pe 3.15 
ff 2 ea eRe pre 115.36 


Our friend has a passion for dry 
facts of this sort, and whenever he 
drags out Mr. Halsema’s card, he says 
rather superfluously: “Get it? Wash- 
ington’s weather could be a whole lot 
worse; the grass seems always greener 
in the other fellow’s yard.” 





Voteless & Payless 


OOR old District of Columbia, Or- 

phan City of America, City of Mag- 
nificent~ Vistas and No Vote, Nerve 
Center of the Nation and a Key Cap- 
ital of the World, can’t find a dime 
sometimes in its seedy municipal 
pants. 

A week or so ago, the District had 
to let most of its workers go home with 
their pockets empty on payday. This 
wasn’t the District’s fault but the fault 
of Congress, and the newspapers were 
up in arms. All the local editors fum- 
ed and thundered and said, in effect, 
that the House of Representatives was 
a lummox and that sooner or later, 
by gad, D. C. had better be allowed to 
run its own affairs. 

And, judging from the way the 
House had acted, the editors seemed 
to be-talking plain horse sense. De- 
bating interminably and not too lucid- 
lv, Representatives from all over 
created a fiscal crisis by failing to 
agree on how much money the Fed- 
eral government should contribute to 
help the District run its municipal af- 
fairs. As a result, when pay-day rolled 
around, city employes were told there 
was no cash. Like a tattered old beg- 
gar sitting on a curbstone, D. C. was 








Berryman, The Washingt: Star 


Like a Tattered Old Beggar 


waiting for Congress to give it a hand- 
out. 

“Hand-out,” of course, is not the 
right word to use in this case. More 
than any other place in the nation, the 
District of Columbia is entitled to 
lump-sum Federal payments to make 
up for the fact that it is full of Federal 
real-estate that can’t be taxed for local 
revenue, Actually, the District each 
year contributes to the U. S. Treasury 
about $8,000,000 more than it receives 
from the government. Even so, espec- 
ially in the House, Congress always 
argues over how big the lump-sum 
payments should be. This year, after 
Jeaving the municipality flat broke 
for a few days, it finally decided on 
$6,000,000. 

The fiscal crisis served one good 
purpose, according to Washington 
editors—it served at least to drama- 
tize D. C.’s voteless status in a way 
that made other cities sympathetic. 
If enough such sympathy is aroused—- 
and we here contribute our part—the 
nation’s capital may some day be 
freed of Congressional apron strings 
and made self-governing. Up, rebels! 
—— — 


Town Notes 


@ So far this year, with August 1 
the deadline, only about 10,000 of 
Washington’s 26,000 dog-owners have 
paid the required $2 license fees. 
Among these law abiding citizens are 
Presidential Secretary Steve Early for 
his dog “Pooch” and G-Man J. Edgar 
Hoover for his “Scotty.” Other citi- 
zens have registered dogs with names 
like “Dumpy,” “Spunkie,” “Sleepy,” 
“Hitler,” and “Smarty Pants.” 





@ We don’t intend to try to confirm 
it, but there is a rumor in town that 
big-shot visitors who go to the Justice 
Department to look over the F. B, I. 
are sometimes taken aside and al- 
lowed to shoot tommy guns just for 
fun. If you hear a rat-tat-tat from the 
target room, that’s probably a favored 
tourist having the time of his life 
playing G-Man. 
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FROM the RECORD 


The legislative mind at work and at 
play, as excerpted indiscriminately from 
recent issues of the Congressional Record: 

The Senate 


Mr. PEPPER (Dem., Fla.). The Senator 
from Michigan can be pretty sure that 
when he votes one way the Senator from 
Florida will vote the other way. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep., Mich.). 
is my assurance 
I have—that my 











That 
-and about the only one 

record is fairly good, 

Mr. LEE (Dem., Okla.). Mr. President, 
I think we never would have settled west- 
ern Oklahoma if it had not been for 
prairie dogs. We did not eat the prairie 
dogs—at least I do not think we did-—but 
the prairie dogs destroyed the crops, and 
at Hobart, the county seat of Kiowa 
County, they offered a bounty for every 
prairie dog we would kill and take into 
the county seat... Mr. President, eyery 
westerner is a good shot, and the dogs 
accumulated faster than they would be 
taken care of. Finally, the county au- 
thorities said, “Do not bring the whole 
dog. Just bring in his head, or his tail, 
or some part of him to show you killed 
him.” That was done at Hobart, and it 
was also done at Cordell in Washita Coun- 
ty. We soon got onto that. We took the 
tails to Kiowa County and the heads to 
Yashita County, and we settled western 
Oklahoma on heads and tails. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BILBO (Dem., Miss.). I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina in order that he may answer this 
very embarrassing question. 

Mr. REYNOLDS (Dem., N. C.). Mr. 
President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that it is not embarrassing to me at all, 
As a matter of fact, I am very rarely 
embarrassed. [{Laughter.} 


. o . 


The House 


Mr. SHEPPARD (Dem., Calif.). Are you 
familiar with the values of the property 
to which you referred? . . . Does not the 
gentleman realize that we raise the finest 
and largest jack rabbits in the world on 
that property? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COCHRAN (Dem., Mo.). Fine. What 
is the Army going to do—use jack rabbits 
for target practice? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And send them down 
to the gentleman’s district for food. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I should say not, 
thing California wants to give 
Missouri has no use for. 


Any- 
away 


Mr. SCHAFER (Rep., Wis.). What is the 
purpose of the bill, to prevent these of- 
ficers from getting married? 

Mr. MAY (Dem., Ky.). Yes; for a cer- 
tain period of time . .. The practige has 
grown up in the Army where young fel- 
lows come out of the Academy, get married 
and get into all kinds of difficulties . 

Mr. SCHAFER. You want to pass legis- 
lation which will encourage them to run 
around? 


Mr. MAY. No. We are trying to pass 


legislation which will keep them from 
running around. 
Mr. SABATH (Dem., IlJ.). I want to 


say to the gentleman who has served 
with me many years that I have at all 
times been more or less independent. 

Mr. MARTIN (Rep., Mass.). More or 
less? [Laughter. | 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mostly less. 
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EDITORIAL 





PATHFINDER Polls 


ATHFINDER takes pleasure this 

week in announcing that it is 
undertaking polls of public opinion. 
A detailed explanation of this will 
be found on page 17. 

PATHFINDER regards this addition 
to its editorial content as a thing of 
very great importance. In this day 
and age, when so many controversial 
questions fill the air, it is wholesome 
to know how people are thinking and 
why their thoughts are as they are. 
The issues of the hour run deep and 
their range is vast. They stretch from 
one end of the country to the other, 
and they jump across the seas to other 
lands, and all of them have a direct, 
personal bearing on the fortunes of 
Americans as individuals and Amer- 
icans aS a mass. 

To catch the meaning of these issues 
and to chart the course of public 
thought on them, PATHFINDER will 
direct its polls in accordance with the 
most scientific statistical technique in 
existence. The man in charge, Mr. 
Emil Hurja, is what might be called 
a public-opinion expert—the first man 
in America to apply the poll system 
accurately to political management. 
He is PATHFINDER’s publisher and 
he will be the guiding spirit behind 
the polls. 

It is PATHFINDER’s sincere belief 
that this new editorial feature will 
serve all readers well. For further 
details, please see page 17. 


q 
A Silly Strike 


HE WPA strike can be dismissed 

in a few words, It was silly. As 
President Roosevelt said, “You cannot 
strike against the Government,” and 
those who did must realize now that 
they made a grave mistake. In the 
first place, the public reaction was 
clearly against the strikers. In the 
second place, the A. F. of L. leaders 
who at first promoted the movement, 
the high-wage unionists who sought 
to fight against the law, had a very 
weak case to begin with. 

At the heart of the trouble was a 
protest against the WPA’s new rule 
requiring all WPA workers to work a 
minimum of 130 hours a month to earn 
the minimum pay. This offended the 
unionists who felt that skilled work- 
ers should get special privileges in 
order to maintain the pay scale of or- 
ganized labor. In some cases, on the 
basis of this reasoning, certain relief 
workers would earn the minimum 








monthly WPA pay in as little as. 30 or 
40 hours instead of 130 hours. This 
was the way it used to be on WPA, 
and unionists sought to perpetuate 
the practice. The new relief law, how- 
ever, specifically rules otherwise and 
the ruling seems altogether fair. In 
the field of relief, there should be no 
discrimination. 

“You cannot strike against the Gov- 
ernment,” and that’s that. Nobody 
can “strike” against a law of the land. 
If there ‘are grievances, the way to 
eliminate them is through orderly pe- 
tition in the halls of Congress. The 
strong-arm approach is completely 
reprehensible and unjustified. 


¢ 


How's It Coming? 


VENTUALLY, Great Britain and 

Russia will probably get together 
but they are certainly finding it diffi- 
cult at present to see eye to eye. After 
months of negotiations, they are ap- 
parently no nearer agreement than 
they were when they first started. 
This creates a pretty dreadful element 
of uncertainty in European politics, 
but while it lasts it has some peace 
value in it. 

As reported reliably in news dis- 
patches from both London and Moscow 
there are three main points of dif- 
ference holding up completion of an 
Anglo-Russian treaty. These involve 
definitions having to do with political 
actions of an aggressive nature on the 
part of Germany. They are technical 
but important and they add up to this: 
that Russia would be especially tough, 
while Great Britain would be more 
circumspect. Until both parties agree 
on these points, the Anglo-Russian al- 
liance will probably continue to hang 
fire. 


Furthermore, jn addition to all this, 





From a Swiss Newspaper 
It Would Seem Amusingly Strange 


what Chamberlain stands for and wha’ 
Stalin stands for are as different a 
oil and water or night and day. I: 
his conservative soul, Chamberlai: 
loathes the Stalin dictatorship, ani 
Stalin has nothing but contempt fo 
the system Chamberlain represent 
However, their two countries have : 
mutual interest-in preserving as muc| 
of the European status quo as the, 
can, and that is why they are throw: 
together although they are far fron 
being friends. If they finally achiev: 
a pact of mutual assistance, it will b: 
as if Chamberlain dressed up in a Red 
peasant’s costume to shake hands wit! 
Stalin in a capitalist’s silk hat. Th: 
picture would seem amusingly strang: 
and unnatural but the world today is 
strange and unnatural, and anythin:e 
of that sort is not at all surprising. 

News about how Anglo-Russian nego- 
tiations are coming along; news abou! 
whether they will bind the two great 
powers together, is news of the first 
order. When and if an alliance ma 
terializes, the pattern of divided Euro 
pean states will be completed, and 
when that time is at hand, we shall 
have either peace through stalemate o1 
war through Nazi desperation. 


q 
Too Bad They’re Gone 


E HAVE just read one of thi 
saddest new stories we hav: 

read in a long time. The United States 
Postal Guide, it seems, has dropped 
some of the nicest mailing addresses 
that ever existed. Never again will it 
list such towns as Love, Arkansas: 
Troublesome, Colorado; or Coin, Ken- 
tucky. All these places are now gone. 
all these post offices are no more, and 
the nation is poorer for it. 

Here is a list that no longer exists, 
a list that has been weeded out of the 
Postal Guide, a.list of towns founded 
on humor and hope and discontinued 
because they could not grow large 
enough to support a post office: Utopia. 
Kansas; Truth, Arkansas; Frugality. 
Pennsylvania; Boiling Point, Oregon: 
Graft, Colorado; Racket, West Vir- 
ginia; Difficulty, Wyoming; Venus, 
South Carolina; four Edens respective- 
ly in California, Kentucky, Montan: 
and Washington. And, besides these. 
besides Love, Troublesome and Coin. 
such towns as Winner, Wise and We! 
come have yielded up their ghosts. 

It’s too bad these places didn’t thriv« 
It’s too bad they’re gone. It’s too bad 
not one of them became a great me- 
tropolis. We like to think that this 
would be a better. world, a_ bette: 
nation, if there were a city the siz: 
of New York called Frugality or Truth 
or Welcome or Wise or Love, or eve! 
Graft or Racket, if need be. 

Goodbye, fair towns, and praise b: 
to the dust of those who named you: 


PATHFINDER 
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s Your Name Here? 


ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, 
completed manuscript histories of each of these families. If your surname is listed, you should have your manuscript. 
We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES ONLY $2.00 EACH 





. ° -Nisbet Ramse: lm pron Tyler 
Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and Hatta —-}2Sasoraen Midi? = Nowa mameay Scar”, Tyrrelt, 
$ 4 tor - 
ea HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest eee + egure Newel pene — Cnaernit 
vi ie y r times. It records the origin and growth of the fisvurne jun Mea?) Newten — Fs Upten _ 
h Hayden Julian-Julien = Manning Nicholas Rensem Sloan(e) Vall-Vale 
family in Europe; its place among the gentry ha}teye-Hay Markham — Nicholtids som Saanle \ alentine 
~ ‘ ance 
there; its part in the early settlement and subse- fitjne" Kanekein(e) Marsh Nicholson = Rawlin(g)s Small Van Dyke 
Hayward ry Marshall Niles Ray-Rae Smalley Van Horn(e) 
Ny ihe mv Ks quent history of America, including service in the #2u%, fare Marshs Nien Raymond mare Veneta 
y b) C ernon 
wl Wi A. Revolutionary War; and its achievements and Healte)y Keating a Noblssowell Redmontd) Snead-Sneed Voss-Vos(e) 
; - hi Th Hearn(ey Keelle)y Massey -Massie Nolan Redman Snell Waddell 
leading representatives in this country. © Heath Keen(e) Masters Norman Reed-Read Snodgrass Wade 
ed; Heaton Kean(e) Masterson Norrts Rees (e)-Reect Wadswortts 
derivation and meaning of the name are trac Heage(s) Ken nae Mather North Reeve) Bryer Snider Wagener 
. . - hews Norton e ‘ 
recurrent family traits are brought out; and genealogical data are set Henderson Kenedy Mat‘thaon Norwood Reynolis =, Somers Walt(e) 
eT a? . . endric logge aT Noy 
forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as well as the authoritative 2 Hendrix Reiey May Nukent putneadieds Sparkia), Waldron 
description of a family coat of arms. | Kempe) Maynard Oastey Rich Spearis)-Speer Wall 
Herbert Kem O'Brien Richard Spence w allace-Wallia 
Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled Herman Kendall Meddam s) O'Connot ‘Richards | Spencer W aller 
Alliste ichardso ' i 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and Herrick Kennedy MeCabe E Ogden . Rickmond Sprague Walter) 
bs . . . * . . ( 7 cher eo » 
bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably Hertt on Kent _ MeCartih)y Oumste(a)d Riddie-Riddet! Sauire(s) Ward 
. . . 7 n ‘?} 4 ider t s 
designed for filing among your family records or other documents. Hewitt-Hewett Kerns) Meciellan(d) — ON Ride(e)way tae Warner 
% : leyman McClintock Orr Riggs Stafford Warren 
With each order we will send The Romance of Coats of Arms, an ibbara Ketcham McClure Gsborn(e)—_Rlley Stanford == Washburnie) 
. . . . . ‘ m € 
illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bureau, If your Hickman Koraie McCallum Ot Ripley Stanton Waterman 
: ‘ . Hicks oa MeCormick Overton Ritchie Staples Watkins 
order arrives promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our spe- Hiaging Keyser . MeCormack Owen(s) Ritjehey Stapleton Watson 
: ° Hi a MeCoy Pace Ritter-Rutter Star(r Watitiers 
cially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35 cents each). It measures Hillman Kilpatrick «Cue | Page-Palge Rivers | Stark (e) Wattin) 
. . . . ¢ 10’ - e) oach- arkey eaver 
17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to record the names of Huon kincaid Bes ‘une Palater Rabbing)  Sisuler webb t 
* . . . <~ y . odin (5 arn (s y ) 
your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. Hine‘) ing) K nesbury MeDaniel(=) air Roberts stepping W eta er 
° ° : es , in do Ki bert»on eelie (e)s 
The following is our latest list, containing 200 new names. The Hinman _ Kirby-Kerby MeDowell Parker Robinson Steen w ote me 
° e > « to 300 ock(e er’ e' 
coupon, with $2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript Hiccheock irtland . McGee omen Park o. ,  Rockweit Stevens W eller 
2 i" irk 3(e) 8 o« rs Step! 3 
by return mail. Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any Hoag Kitchen McCul Magi Parry P hoes Stevenson Welly =< 
at is nme ers ite nob W 
three for $5.00. Send for yours today. Menta RESEARCH BUREAU. Hobson Knapp McGowan Partridge =‘ Rollins Stewart Wenswort® 
Dept. B-7, 1110 F Street, Washington, D. C Hodgson Knotts) «= McHugh” = Patitverson ase Btilthwell Westbrook 
. - ; 10 c ead -- ; 
cpt. fs ° SDINGtON, 1. U. Hoffman(n Knowles MeIntosh Pat(tjon Ross Stinson Wentticott 
0! =) Knowlhon Melintyre Patten Rous (e) Stockton Weston 
et .. oy oo ire | A a powen Stoddard Whalley 
|-Hoge 0 Pau owe ato Wharton 
‘ e i H K MeKinle: Payne Rowell Rte 
a Also for Your Mother's and Grandmothers’ Maiden Names Hetcombie) Sones ckion’y . Shes ei nowt a art “ Wheaton 
phot ce I Den ‘erguso i) e cKenn(e) y Peak (e)-Pee ow rm W (bebe: 
bel (1) ‘ td Belding buckher Soon* — hat a gone Holland Lacte)y MeLaughiin Pearce-Pearse Rush . Rtout Whippie 
Abraham Bel(k)nap Budde) Cochran(e) Bewh Field Goldsmith Holi(e)y Ladd MeLellan Pearson Russ Stover Whitaker 
bram (s) Bell (1) Ce zoey wit Fineh Good (e) lolliday Lak MeMillen Pease pussel Btowell Whiteomb 
Rear Benedict Bull Fintd)ley Goodin(g) Hollingsworth lamb MeNell(l) Peck Rust Stratton White 
Adam(s) Benjamin Bullard « coftey-Coffee Dieta) Finid)lay Good Hollts MeNutt Pendleton Rutherforu Street Whitehead 
Adkins Benner Bullock Coffin Dickerson Finney Goodrich Hollister Lancaster Mead (e) Penn Rutledge Atreeter Whitheld 
new Bennett Bundy. Bunde s ‘ogan-Coggins Dickey Goodwin Holloway Landis-Landes Melien-Mellon Pennington Ryan Strickland Whiting 
Alken(s) Benson-Bensen B: Co() bura Diekinson Fisher n Holman Melvin Pep piper Ryder Stre Whitlock 
Akers-Ackers Bentiey Burg ess Calby Diehl-Deal Fisk (e) Gore lang Mere(ier Perk Badler Stro' Whitman 
t Benton Bu Cole-Coalé Dietrich Fiteb Gons(e) Holt panspece Meredith Perrin(e) Rage Stuart Whit 
Albrecht Rergen-Bergin Rurnett Col(e)man Dill-Dell Fitagerald Gough Hood Merrit 81, John Stubbs Wht er 
den Bernard Burnham Coles Hon Fitzpatrick Gow Hooker Langley Merritt Person(s) Sale(s)-Sayles Stump(e) Whit(te) more 
Aldrich Rerry Burns Collier Dinamore Flem(m)ing Grace ooper tn(s) Metcalf(e) Peters Salisbury Bt renee 
Aldridge Rest Burr Collins Dix Fletcher Graham Hoover Latham feyer(s) Peterson Sam (p)son Sullivan Weer 
Alexander Betts Burrell-Butril] Colvin Dixon-Dicksop Flint ranger Hopkins Lathrop Michael Pet nborn Summers) wiidie) 
Alford Beyer Burrows er Doan (e) Grant Hopper Lat(t)imer Michei(1) Pet (tit Randerson Sumner Vilder 
Allen-Allan Bickford Burroughs Compton’ Flower (s) Gray-Grey Horn(e) law Middleton Petty Sanford Sutherland = Wiley 
Allison Biddle urt Comstock a is) ya Gr(e)aves awrence Milee-\1y les nd ent Sutton Wikies 
Ambrose Bigelow Burton Conant ynn-Flino Green(e) orton Waon Millard pa Sa(u) ndert } Ne witkinis) 
Ames Bigg(s) ush Cone-Coan Dodson-DotsonFoley Greenwood Hosktn(s) Lawton Milicr Pickering Savage Sween(e Wiikinson 
Amos Billings Bushnell Conkiinig) Dolan Fovte Greer-Grier Hotech' Latardvertes Milligan et(t) wyer Sweet Willard 
Anderson Bingham Buss (e)-Busse} Conley Donahue orbes Gregg Hough Mills Plerce- Pe! Bayer \s)-Gayte Swift Wil(oox 
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Lord Lothian 


N the present world crisis, Great 
Britain needs U. S. friendship. If 

war breaks out between the democ- 
racies and dictatorships in Europe, 
Britain probably will need U. S. raw 
materials, guns and munitions to win. 
Perhaps, as in the World war, it will 
even need U, S. fighting men. 

No one is more acutely aware of 
Britain’s need for U. S. friendship than 
His Majesty’s government itself. And 
no one has known better than the Brit- 
ish government that one of the best 
ways to gain that friendship would 
be to have an influential ambassador 
in the United States—an ambassador 
who admired the American nation, 
who knew it well, who could com- 
petently interpret its attitudes to Brit- 
ain and gain its sympathy for British 
policies and attitudes. 

Last April, an opportunity came to 
British Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain to select such an ambassador. 
Because of age (62), British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Ronald Lindsay, who has ruled 
over the big red brick and white stone 
British embassy in Washington since 
1930, announced that he was retiring. 
To succeed him, Chamberlain chose a 
dark-haired Liberal leader in the 
House of Lords. He was 57-year-old 
Philip Henry Kerr, eleventh Marquess 
of Lothian. 

To many, Chamberlain’s choice 
seemed shrewd. For, though he is the 
first non-career diplomat to represent 
Britain at Washington in almost 15 
years, Lord Lothian is distinctly qual- 
ified to win American friendship. He 
has visited the United States 15 times, 
touring it from coast to coast. He has 
made friends among all American 
classes. He has studied its history 
and its policies. As a result, few Eng- 
lishmen understand and respect the 
United States more than he. 


ERR was born April 18, 1882, only 
son of General Lord Ralph Kerr, 
of a landed Scottish border family 
whose history in Burke’s peerage runs 
back to 1357. A Conservative, a Ro- 
man Catholic, his father sent Philip 
to the Roman Catholic Oratory School 
in Birmingham, thence to New College 
at Oxford. Oxford changed Philip. 
Emerging in 1904 as a Bachelor of 
Arts, he was a Liberal in politics and 
a Christian Scientist in religion. 

Kerr entered government service 
early. Between 1905-08, he served on 
several royal commissions engaged in 
the organization of the South African 
Union after the Boer War. From 1906- 
16, he was an editor of The Round 
Table, a Liberal quarterly, one of 
whose purposes was to develop a 
closer understanding among English- 
speaking peoples. 

The World War sharpened Kerr’s 
interest in the United States. In 1916, 
British Prime Minister David Lloyd 
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George saw Kerr as a brilliant young 
man and made him his secretary, As 
such, Kerr had a strong influence on 
world history. During the war he be- 
‘ame the leader of a group of young 
“brain trust” advisers to George, help- 
ing to shape the latter’s war policies. 
Then, during the peace conferences, 
he met U, S. President Woodrow Wil- 
son, admired him and his idealistic 14 
peace points. Interested in Wilson, 
Kerr soon began to study the land 
Wilson represented. 


ESIGNING as George’s secretary 
in 1921 and being rewarded with 
the rare Cross of the Companion of 
Honour, Kerr was not able to travel 
in the United States, however, until 
1925. In that year, he was appointed 
secretary of the Rhodes Trust for 
Oxford Scholarships, scholarships 
awarded annually to outstanding 
American and British Empire college 
students. Since then, he has made al- 
most annual trips to the United States. 
Kerr became Marquess of Lothian in 
1930, when he succeeded his cousin to 
the family’s title and estates. He in- 
herited Blickling Hall, a beautiful es- 
tate in Norfolk, about 30,000 acres of 
land, and became one of the richest 
men in England, 

As a member of the House of Lords, 
Lord Lothian has endeared himself to 
many Americans. He has predicted 
that the United States would become 
the world power of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Onee he flatly told his royal col- 
leagues: “Britain could not have 
emerged a victor from the World War 
except for assistance from the United 
States before and after her entrance.” 
And last year, he demanded, in the in- 
terest of Anglo-American friendship, 
that Britain immediately resume token 
payments of two million pounds an- 
nually on its billion pound war debt 
to the United States, 

Meanwhile, Lothian has kept him- 
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self busy with other activities. In 
1931-32 he was Under Secretary of 
State for India and headed the com- 
mission that drew up the constitution 
gradually enlarging India’s measure of 
self-government. A fluent speaker, he 
has lectured often. Keeping up his in- 
terest in journalism, he has written 
numerous articles for British and 
American periodicals. In the United 
States, his articles are most often read 
in the Christian Science Monitor Mag- 
azine, articles in which he often 
quotes the American-born founder of 
Christian Science, Mary Baker Eddy. 


NE of Lothian’s objectives since 
the World war has been to find 

a formula for world peace. For years, 
he pinned his hopes on the League of 
Nations, But when it failed to back 
up its denunciations of Japan’s in- 
vasion of Manchuria and failed to en- 
force sanctions against Italy for the 
invasion of Ethiopia, he abandoned 
it, saying it had “broken down as an 
instrument of collective security.” 

After that disappointment, he 
switched to advocacy of Anglo-Ger- 
man friendship as the best method of 
preserving peace. In 1935 he visited 
Adolf Hitler and returned convinced 
that Hitler was “sincere” because the 
German chancellor had assured him 
he would not take Austria. Unless Ger- 
many and Britain worked together, he 
argued, Europe would again lock itself 
into dangerous opposing alliances, im- 
measurably increasing the danger of 
war. 

Accordingly, Lothian for a time was 
a strong supporter of Chamberlain’s 
“appeasement” policy. Long a critic 
of the Versailles Treaty’s “injustices” 
against Germany, he suggested giving 
Germany a colony. With Germany’s 
continued aggressions, however, he 
recently dropped his pro-appeasement 
views. Said he in the House of Lords 
recently: “Now it is necessary above 
all things to confront ... Hitler with 
an overwhelming alliance before ever 
mentioning further concessions .. .” 


ESPITE his support of Britain’s 
“peace front” alliance against 
the dictatorships, Lothian foresees the 
day when a grander kind of alliance, 
something never before seen in the 
world, will be instituted to bring 
really lasting peace. That alliance 
would be a federal union of all the 
world’s nations, with each giving up 
its national sovereignty but keeping 
its right to govern itself. 
Last week in England, Lord Lothian, 
a bachelor, was cleaning up his affairs, 
preparatory to embarking for the 
United States, probably in August or 
September. How successful he would 
be in winning American support for 
Britain, no one could say. But he gave 
one indication that he was not expect- 
ing to weld an Anglo-American alli- 
ance. Speaking at a party given in 
his honor, he warned against “over- 
estimating” Anglo-American unity and 
advised each nation to go its own way 
in facing the dictatorships’ challenge 
“to our deepest instincts and convic- 
tions.” 
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MPORTANT news for PATHFINDER readers! Starting with 

the issue of August 12, PATHFINDER Magazine will print 
regularly a series of popular polls on issues of dominant interest 
in the public mind—politics, domestic problems, foreign affairs, 
peace, agriculture, industry, labor—in fact, ‘these polls will 
attempt to survey the popular thought of America in all its 
important phases. 

The polls will be impartial and will seek to evaluate public 
opinion in city, town and country alike, weighing the different 
elements in their respective shares, in order to approach a well 
balanced composite view of what the people are thinking. 

The polls will be scientifically supervised by Emil Hurja, 
publisher of PATHFINDER and nationally known as an expert 
in the gauging of publie thought. The polls will be an . 


Exclusive PATHFINDER Feature 


and will appear at regular intervals in the future, com- 
mencing with the issue of August 12. 

If it’s politics—you’re interested of course in the candidates 
of both parties. Will it be Dewey or Vandenberg or Taft or 
Bricker or LaGuardia or James for the Republican nomination? 
Or will it be Garner or Farley or Hull or McNutt, or perhaps 
Roosevelt, for the Democratic place? And who will win? These 
and other important political problems will be covered in 


Impartial Detail, State by State 


. in PATHFINDER polls. Many other topics, non-political in 
their nature, will be surveyed week by week. Interesting, 
absorbing, compelling to the man or woman who wants to keep 
abreast of the times. 

The August 12th issue of PATHFINDER will contain the first 
of these polls, a preliminary survey of what the country thinks 
today about its candidates for president on the Republican and 
Democratic tickets for 1940. Learn a year in advance about the 
possibilities of the next election. Perhaps sentiment will change 
and new faces will appear in the political arena. PATHFINDER 
polls will keep abreast of these changes and will record them for 
you in advance with perfect technique and exacting statistical tests. 


® 
Keep Posted ! 








All Th 

Don’t let your PATHFINDER sub- The New 
scription expire while these important of All The World 
developments are pending. —_ p 
with the times—in fact, keep ahead o 
the times—by keeping ‘posted through CONDENSED 
PATHFINDER Polls of Public Opin- 
ion. If you are not a regular sub- ILLUSTRATED 
scriber, use the order blank to the 
right to get on our regular list. These EXPLAINED 


polls are available in their entirety 






only in PATHFINDER’s columns. E : 
Watch for the August 12th PATH- many Sree, Oui St. or R. F.D. .. 
FINDER Poll of Public Opinion. $1 A Year 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for whieh I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
weekly issues. 
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Drawing by S. J. Woolf. 


Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER 


A nationally known analyst who has 
had a remarkable degree of success in 
divining the trend of public thought. 
The first man in America to use 
the scientific poll system in political 
party management. 


Read what others have said of Emil 
Hurja and his polling system: 


“Uncannily correct. 1932 average 
error in eight mountain states was 
564 votes a state. Oregon within 552; 
Kansas within 506; Washington within 
150.”—Ray Tucker, in Collier’s 


“Whew, Ill never question another 
prediction of Emil Hurja’s.”—Ray- 
mond Clapper, national columnist. 


“He counts his elections before they 
are hatched.”—Time Magazine 


“Seer and crystal gazer.”—American 
Magazine 


“Prof. Hurja, political doctor. His 
forecasting devices worked perfectly” — 
Saturday Evening Post 


“Major political prophet ... fore 
casts ran uncannily true’”—Paul Mal- 
lon, columnist 


“Election predictions which were 97% 
accurate”—Consolidated News Service 
“Uncanny political prophet”—United 
Press. 


“Actuarial prophecies proved to be 
97% correct.”—Archibald Macleish in 
Fortune Magazine 





(Outside 48 States, $2) 
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You'll Be Seeing 


Career (RKO): Based on the novel 
by Phil Stong, author of “State Fair,” 
this mild little drama considers a typ- 
ical smalltown mix-up in a routine 
manner and presents John Archer and 
Alice Eden, winners of Jesse L. 
Lasky’s “Gateway-to-Holly wood” con- 
tests. The story concerns the lifelong 
rivalry of two men (Edward Ellis and 
Samuel S. Hinds) who once loved the 
same girl, and the frustrated romance 
of their children (Archer and Anne 
Shirley). Archer shows real promise, 
but Miss Eden has little opportunity. 
Only light touches to a rather depress- 
ing film are given by Leon Errol and 
Raymond Hatton, who know how to 
be funny, 

The Man in the Iron Mask (United 
Artists): Louis Hayward, the young 
British actor, has a knack for appear- 
ing to be daring, adventurous, gallant, 
cold-blooded and ruthless, all at the 
same time. In this dramatization of 
the swashbuckling Dumas novel, he 
combines these characteristics to good 
advantage in the dual role of cruel 
Louis XIV of France and his twin 
brother, Philippe. Louis has _ his 
brother imprisoned in an iron mask 
that is bound to choke him to death 
when his beard grows thick and curly, 
but Philippe, who is as good as Louis 
is bad, turns the tables and puts Louis 
in the fiendish invention to die. It 
isn’t accomplished, however, without 
the help of D’Artagnan (Warren Wil- 
liam) and the Three Musketeers, nor 
without the opposition of the diabolic 
Fouquet (Joseph Schildhraut), nor 
the love .of black-haired Maria Ther- 
esa of Spain (Joan Bennett). The fine 
acting of Hayward keeps the 110 min- 
utes of this historical romance inter- 
esting to children and imaginative 
grown-ups alike. 

Saint in London (RKO): This is 
the third in the mystery series based 
on the Leslie Charteris character, “the 
Saint.” It was made in England and 
is “veddy, veddy Britisb” throughout. 
The Saint (George Sanders) is after 
international counterfeiters this time 
and though his methods are occasion- 
ally a bit foggy, he gets them. 


Andy Hardy Gets Spring Fever 
(M-G-M): Still, the Hardy family 
series keep going at the same amusing 
pace. - Though this one possesses all 
the usual plot characteristics of its 
predecessors — “man-to-man” _ talks, 
financial perplexities, adolescent love, 
etc. — it still manages to include 
enough that is new and downright 
human to make it perfect family en- 
tertainment. Wisely, too, someone has 
put a stop to the stock grimaces that 
were beginning to make Andy Hardy 
(Mickey Rooney) unbearable. Now 
lie’s playing nearly straight as a 17- 
year-old in love with his deep-voiced 















































































Mickey Has Dropped His Stock Grimaces 


dramatics teacher (Helen Gilbert). 
Only the warm-hearted understand- 
ing of the young teacher makes youth 
bearable to him at the end. Miss Gil- 
bert, who was a ’cello player in the 
studio orchestra until “discovered” 
recently, does a fine job in her first 
role. Mickey is better than ever and 
the rest of the family, from Lewis 
Stone on down, are their own selves. 
Andy’s love affair is very funny, but 
treated tenderly enough to arouse 
sympathy as well as laughter. Best 
scenes are those in which a play writ- 
ten by Andy is presented. It is called 
“Adrift in Tahiti.” 
roe 


Flickers 


q In spite of bitter opposition from 
the film industry, Senator M. M. Neely’s 
block-booking bill last week passed 
the U. S. Senate for the second time in 
two years. The House, however, was 
not expected to pass the bill, which 
aims at elimination of the trade prac- 
tice of selling blocks of films sight 
unseen to exhibitors. 


g The “Mr. Moto” series of 20th Cen- 
tury Fox will be discontinued because 
of anti-Japanese sentiment in the 
United States and England. The Jap- 
anese detective, played by Peter Lor- 
re, could not be made too nice for 
fear audiences would confuse him 
with Charlie Chan, 


g Lucite, the new glass which con- 
ducts light as wire does electricity, 
has been turned to artistic purposes 
in “Ninotchka,” Greta Garbo’s new 
picture. A pair of andirons and a set 
of nightclub pillars are made of the 
shiny translucent material. 


q Charging that the Federal docu- 
mentary film, “The Plow that Broke 
the Plains,” contained libelous ma- 
terial about the state, South Dakota 
has started a campaign to offset the 
alleged economic injuries resulting 
from it. To prove that South Dakota 
is not a “dust bowl,” state officials are 
sending out booklets describing the 
state’s agricultural advantages and are, 
in addition, offering to sell good land 
at low prices, 
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N. A. B. Convention 


Celebrating the first year of reor- 
ganization under its so-called “Czar,” 
Neville Miller, the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters met in conven- 
tion last fortnight in Atlantic City. 
Unlike 16 previous conventions of the 
organization, this one was marked by 
more serious discussion than beach- 
and-bar revelry. Most significant 
events during convention week were: 

@ Passage of a code of ethics, to be 
administered after September 24 by 
the board of directors. Though the 
code is much weaker than the one 
which had been presented for con- 
sideration (PATHFINDER, July 8), it 
still contains some punchy sections. 
Strongest section is one forbidding 
sale of radio time for discussion of 
controversial isstles, except those in- 
volved in a political campaign and 
those discussed on a bona-fide public 
forum program, such as “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air.” Later, offi- 
cials stated that this rule would first 
be applied to Father Coughlin’s radio 
talks.t The rule would not affect what 
the Michigan priest says, they ex- 
plained, nor keep him off the air, but 
would merely cut down on the extent 
of his broadcasting, because many sta- 
tions which now carry his talks on 
paid time could not do so free. 

© Adoption of a resolution con- 
demning as a threat to free speech 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s recent rule requiring that 
international short-wage broadcasts 
reflect the “culture and good will” of 
this country. 

Immediately after the convention, 
President Miller went to Washington 
to present N. A. B.’s side in the FCC’s 
hearings on this rule. On the first day, 
Acting Chairman Thad H. Brown an- 
nounced that the controversial rule 
would be suspended until testimony 
for and against it could be heard. 


Airwaves Briefs 


@ Preparing radio programs in the 
Soviet Union is something of an or- 
deal for the government, which does 
all broadcasting. Scripts must be 
translated into 62 different languages 
to meet the various dialect demands of 
170,000,000 citizens. News for 3,254 
daily papers is sent out in this way. 





q Experiments on 4,000 pupils in 
New York City junior high schools 
showed that classroom radio broad- 
casts are more effective than ordinary 
instruction by teachers, Half the pu- 
pils had regular classroom instruction 
in hygiene, while the other half lis- 
tened to dramatized radio health les- 
sons. The radio-taught youngsters 
made higher grades in the tests. 


t On his regular news program last week, Elliott 
Roosevelt, son of the President, attacked Father 
Coughlin as a “‘compounder of stories’’ and an “‘anti- 
Semite. He invited the radio priest to appear as a 
guest on his program to make reply. 
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WOMEN IN 


Federation: Items 


Representing career women in 47 
states 1,700 delegates met last fort- 


ight in Kansas City for the biennial 
convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wo- 

ien’s Clubs. The 20-year-old organi- 
zation now claims 71,000 members. 
Biggest items among the week’s ac- 

omplishments were these: 

@ Election of white-haired Dr. Min- 
lie L. Maffett, as president. Dr. Maf- 
fett, who is a leading gynecologist and 
surgeon in Dallas, Texas, aims to 
stress 100 per cent health for mothers, 

hildren and career women. 

@e Passage of a resolution urging 
legislation to insure that: “the right 
to work ... shall not be abridged or 
lenied by reason of race, religion, sex, 
economic or marital status.” 

e Renewed support of the 
ights amendment. 

e A telegraphed request to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to name “a business 
and professional woman” to the Fed- 
eral Communications.Commission. 

e Adoption of a 4-point plan for aid 
of European refugees. 


Globe Girdler 


Until last week, only one person, 
except for professional airmen, had 
traveled around the world in less 
than 20 days.j That was a platinum- 
haired newspaper reporter, H, R. 
(Bud) Ekins, who in 1936 made the trip 
on regular passenger planes in 18 
days, 14 hours and 56% minutes. Now 


equal 





Ekins’ record has been broken by 
nearly two days—and by a6 tall, 
brown-haired woman, Mrs, Clara 


Adams of New York City. 

Two weeks ago, Mrs. Adams stepped 
out of a plane at Newark, N. J., wear- 
ng a tan silk suit bought in Hong- 
kong, China, and a Panama hat bought 
in Rangoon, India. Using only reg- 
ilar commercial airlines and buying 
tickets as she went along, she had 
rounded the world (24,694 miles) in 
16 days, 19 hours and 4 minutes, Her 
fare cost $1,935, and her hotels, meals 
and incidentals came to $500. She car- 
ried only 40 pounds of luggage, but 
thinks she could do it again with only 
20. 

She had boarded the Dixie Clipper 
on its first regular passenger flight 
across the Atlantic. Landing at Mar- 
seilles, France, Mrs. Adams took the 
German Lufthansa Line to Athens, 
Greece, where she boarded a Royal 
Dutch plane for Besra, in British 
india.. En route to China, she stopped 
at Jodhpur, Rangoon and Bangkok; at 
Hongkong, she caught an Imperial 


+ Harold Gatty and the-late Wiley Post rounded 
€ earth's northern’ circumference (15,474 miles) in 
days, 15 hours and 51 minutes in 1931; two years 
ater Post made the trip alone in 7 days, 18 hours 
nd 4914 minutes. Last summer, Howard Hughes and 
our assistants flew a 14,824 mile route in 3 days, 19 
ours, 8 minutes and*10 seconds, 





















THE NEWS 


Airways ship for Manila. She crossed 
the Pacific by Pan American Airways, 
and United Airlines brought her across 
the United States. 

To slender 40-year-old Mrs. Adams, 
the trip was a long-anticipated climax 
to 25 years of enthusiastic passenger 
flying. The widow of a tanning com- 
pany president, she has been financ- 
ially able to make “first flights” her 
hobby. By booking passage as soon 
as She heard of a new air route, she 
was able to go along on the Graf Zep- 
pelin’s first Atlantic flight in 1928 and 
the Hindenburg’s in 1936; the first trip 
of the Dornier DO-X from Rio de 
Janeiro to New York in 1931; the 
China Clipper’s first commercial] trip 

















International 


Mrs. Adams Is Ready for New Zealand 


across the Pacific in 1936 and the first 
round trip by plane between Bermuda 
and New York in 1937. She has al- 
ready made reservations for the first 
passenger flight to New Zealand, if it 
ever happens. 


Distaff Notes 


@ Girls who want to be airline host- 
esses, and can meet the qualifications, 
may expect salaries ranging from $85 
to $135 a month plus expenses while 
away from home, a survey by the U. S. 
Office of Education disclosed last week. 
Despite the small number employed at 
a time, there are frequent openings in 
this field because many of the girls 
marry after a comparatively short time 
on the job. 


G Although statistics show that 
women automobile drivers have fewer 
accidents than men, the average Amer- 
ican would rather ride in a car with 
a man at the wheel, according to a 
poll of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. The vote was: male driver, 
60 per cent; woman driver, eight per 
cent; no preference, 32 per cent. 














When Nature 
needs help try 


LEMON 
ay SODA 


TAKEN first thing daily on aris- 
ast thing every night, 
it’s beneficial in two ways. — 
a natural, gentle laxative ¢ aa 
for most people, hence, aidé 
elimination. 

Second, it helps keep the sy o 
normally alkaline, and adds the 


iti pcti f vitamin 
ditional protection 0 
- rc found abundantly 


in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glase half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4- 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
Itis non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Try it 10 days. See 
if you don’t yenefit. 


. California 
Copyright, 1939, ‘ 
Freie Growers Exchange 
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Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


STOP 


shopping around for a 
club that suits you. Get 
your pencil now and 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN CLUB 
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for One Year ¥ 4. 
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MIGRANTS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


enough, and it explains in part why 
the state of California is receiving few- 
er and fewer migrants at this time. 
Outstanding among factors now dis- 
couraging a continuation or heighten- 
ing of the migrant trend to the west 
coast are (1) literature like The Grapes 
of Wrath; (2) farm rehabilitation 
work, and (3) FSA publicity on mi- 
grant conditions, These factors apply 
to people not yet on the move. Other, 
more discouraging factors apply to 
those who have already migrated. 
These involve actions taken in some 
states to bar the entry of more nomads. 


- « » State Reactions 


Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, Colo- 
rado and the Pacific coast states— 
areas which have received most of the 
migrant influx—have been understand- 
ably disturbed, but their actions have 
sometimes been far from social-mind- 
ed or wise. Regrettable as this has 
been, however, it must be admitted 
that it has been perhaps only natural}. 
The reaction of some states to the 
migrants has been the reaction of set- 
tled folk to outlanders. Generally, a 
community feels responsible only for 
the care of its own, and needy nomads 
are therefore unwelcome. 

Accordingly, in places like Cali- 
fornia, after the migrants had flocked 
in in great numbers, things like “bum 
blockades” developed and things like 
strong-arm vigilante squads, all de- 
signed to keep the nomads “in their 
place.” Taxpayers came to fear that 
the FSA, by seeking to improve the 
lot of the Inigrants, would eventually 
freeze thousands of “Oakies” and 
“Arkies” onto state and local relief 
ros. Landowners came to fear that 
FSA would encourage “agitators” to 
drive for unionization of migratory 
workers. In some cases, extremists 
on the right came to have a mortal 
hate and fear for the “rubber tramps.” 





All this came 
about, and the 
feeling still ex- 
ists, for large- 
scale growers 
have become 
panic-stricken at 
the thought of 
migrant unions 
working for 
higher rates of 
pay. Highly-per- 
ishable crops, 
they point out, 
must be harvest- 
ed in a few days, 
and strikes or de- 
lays might mean 
financial ruin be- 
cause the margin 
of profit is at best 
small. However, 
the unions have 
not yet develop- 
ed but vigilante 
campaigns have, 
and the migrants 
still work in the fields for less-than- 
subsistence wages. 

In addition to this, in order to keep 
out new migrants and encourage the 
departure of ones already living with- 
in their borders, certain states have 
erected a maze of residence laws. 
Generally, these laws ordain that no 
needy person jis eligible for reliei 
unless he has resided within the state 
for at least a year—in some cases, two 
to five years. Often the migrant’s 
state of origin, pleased to lighten its 
own relief load, revokes his legal resi- 
dence before he can become a legal 
resident in a new state. Thus, he is 
frequently caught between the devil 
and the deep blue sea, in a kind of 
“no-man’s-land.” 


+ + » What They’re Like 


Although the migrants are usually 
unwelcome wherever they go, they 
are people of excellent stock, people 
whose forebears pioneered westward 
in the days when 
young America 
was stretching it- 
self lustily from 
sea to sea. More 
than one study 
has revealed such 
facts as these: 





e@ Most of them 
have come from 
Oklahoma, Arkans- 
as, Texas and Mis- 
souri, and that is 
why some people 
have nicknamed 
them “Okies” and 
“Arkies.” 

@ Before becom- 
ing migrants, 
about half of them 
had lived 20 years 
or more in their 
original homes: 
only about 15 per 
cent had lived less 
than five years in 
their former states. 

@ The __ typical 
migrant family 


PSA Photo 
Often Work for Less-Than-Subsistence Wages 
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FSA Photo 


Most of Them Are Eager to Find Social and Economic Stabilit 


consists of man and wife, with one 
child less than five years old. Three- 
quarters of the men range in ages 
from 24 to 44 years. 

@ About 90 per cent of the needs 
nomads are white, almost all of them 
native-born, 

@ Heads of migrant families have 
completed an average of about eight 
years of schooling. 

@ Roughly 60 per cent of them are 
definitely employable—able to work, 
willing to work and within the pre- 
ferred age range for private employ- 
ment. Most of the remainder are 
employable but suffer such handicaps 
as chronic illness. 


As studies have declared, these fig- 
ures indicate that migrants as a grou} 
are superior to the resident relief popu 
lation, the latter meaning those wh: 
are cared for through local work and 
home relief rolls. Among the mi- 
grants, for example, it has been found 
that there are more _ white-collai 
workers, more skilled workers and 
less unskilled workers~than amon: 
resident reliefers, 


Moreover, as many have pointed out 
a strong point in the migrants’ favo: 
is the fact that most of them did no! 
take to the roads because of a whim 
that they were long attached to thei 
homes before drought, depression and 
the tractor forced them on the move 
Their migration, say students of th 
problem, was a purposeful one, unde! 
taken with definite destinations i: 
mind and with the hope that they 
would find new opportunities and 
some form of economic and socia! 
stability. As for their general back 
ground, the San Francisco Chronic! 
has had this to say: 

“These people are of good pionee 
stock ... Theirs is a history of gen 
erations of the soil, of decades ot 
heart-breaking toil in the cultivatio: 
and improvement of their impoverish 
ed land.” 

For these “burned dut, blowed ou 
and tractored out” unfortunates, th: 
Federal Farm Security Administra 
tion has undertaken a relatively sma!! 
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health and housing program. Like re- 
lief, medical care is barred to the non- 
resident needy in most states, and so 
FSA finances a project to combat the 
ills most frequently suffered by mi- 
grants—malnutrition, stomach  dis- 
orders, smallpox, typhoid and malaria. 


. « « The Housing End 


In the housing end, FSA has built 
or is building in seven states, 2,906 
tent platforms, 4,155 shelters and 823 
labor homes. These facilities, which 
include small prefabricated huts, rep- 
resent a Federal expenditure of about 
$11,000,000 in the last three years. 
Located in camps supervised by FSA 
agents and governed by the migrants 
themselves, these living quarters are 
available to migrant families at a cost 





Fa 


In the West, FSA Housing Facilities Include Small Prefabricated Huts 


to the families of 10 cents a week, or 
the equivalent in labor—two hours of 
camp work. All things considered, 
they are superior to the quarters of- 
fered by most growers to migratory 
workers, and they are vastly better 
than the filth-infested roadside “jun- 
gles” thrown together by the migrants 
themselves. 


+ « « Many Ideas, Many Proposals 


Since it first began its twofold task— 
keeping farmers on their farms and 
helping those already forced to move— 
the Farm Security Administration has 
expended $330,000,000. Admittedly, 
however, this expenditure has not 
solved the migrant problem. 

There are pessimists who say that 
the problem can never be solved. 
rhere are optimists who say that com- 
pletion of the Grand Coulee Dam in 
1941 will irrigate enough land to pro- 
vide new settlement for at least 100,- 
000 families. There are others who 
suggest ways out through radical 
projects of the left-wing kind and 
radical projects of the right-wing kind. 

To narrow the no-man’s-land of mi- 
grant relief, there are many ideas and 
many proposals. FSA, admitting that 
its work so far has been woefully in- 
adequate, leans to long-range programs 


“| 
a 
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of cooperative farming and steady re- 
settlement. Men like Congressman 
Jerry Voorhis of California would pass 
legislation to straighten out the maze 
of state residence laws and to give 
Federal grants-in-aid to help states 
help the migrants. The President him- 
self has in his hands a plan suggested 
recently by F. C. Harrington, WPA 
head. Harrington would do these 
things: (1) resettle migrants where 
they now are, if they can be self- 
supporting there; (2) return migrants 
to their origina] states and help them 
re-establish themselves there; (3) have 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration organize wider distribution 
of food among needy migrants; (4) 
provide funds for special low-cost 
housing; and (5) make the U, S. Pub- 


ON YOUR VISIT 
TO WASHINGTON 


* RESTAURANTS 
* BEDROOMS 
* LOBBIES 








~ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. P172 Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32- 
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lic Health Service more active among 
migrants. 

Meanwhile, as these and other plans 
are shaped and debated in Washing- 
ton, the nomads in the west move up 
and down. Gaunt men, slatternly 
women and pale, untidy children, they 
do not decorate the countryside, but 
America at large slowly begins to 
realize that this is not their fault, 


Slowly, America at large begins to 
realize that a real answer must be 
found to their very real question: 
“Where can we go now?” 








S Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. rite 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictrial Company, Ltd, DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont. 





—HAY FEVER SYmPpToms 


RELIEVED > 2*y 


I will send an — Ms uh 
of TH or we by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
eee send me $1.2. If not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lae 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


Why Does a Chicken Cross the Road? 


~ = sf $100.00 in CASH for Best Answers 


We are willing to pay one hundred dollars cash money for 
the best answers to the above question. ‘““Why Does a Chicken 

; Cross the Read?’’ has been a baffling question for years. To 
i the person who gives us the best answer we will pay $50.00, 
2 9 ~ and to the author of the second best reason, $25.00. The next 

“&, five will receive $5.00 each. 

It is a lot of fun. No matter how crazy or sane your an- 
swer may be, you have an equal chance if it is good. The 
decisions of the judges will be final. Equal prizes will be 
paid to tied contestants. 


Special Promptness Awards! 


Sand pane Sine ohana 0S SET Tn th t th testant wing first pri nd his or hey 
. n the even e contestant wing first prize a 
Miss Dot Fowler, 2206 Arch St, answer is in promptly, an additional award of $25.00 in cash 


Philadelphia, Pa. will be given, Contest closes Dec. 15, 1939. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 

A golfer, playing a hole 300 yards 
long, drives his ball 180 yards; but 
it is 35 degrees out of the true line. His 
second shot is straight and stops five 
yards short of the hole. Find the dis- 
tance of the second drive. Answer 
next week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—Mailbox A 
is 825 rods and mailbox B is 260 rods 
from Green Corners, 


Thimble Trick 


Equipment needed for this sleight 
of hand consists of three No. 7 
thimbles—one silver, one gold and 
one white—and one silver thimble 
No. 8. The performer exhibits the 
three No. 7 thimbles and drops them 
into a hat. Next he removes from 
the hat the gold thimble and puts 
it into his pocket, and then the 
silver thimble. The question is which 
of the three thimbles remains in 
the hat, All spectators, of course, will 
say the “white one.” To their surprise, 
however, it’s the silver thimble. 

The secret: The No. 8 thimble is 





If you have io 


GO TO A HOSPITAL 


HOW WILL YOU PAY? 


Would the money-troubles worry your 
family? Would your own worry slow up 
your recovery from accident or sickness? 


Now, by mail, you can get the same hospital-bill pro- 
tection thousands already have. Surgical coverage, 
too. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION NECESSARY. 
Cost so reasonable it’s only a few cents a day. In 13 
yrs.—always under supervision Oregon State Ins. 
Dept.—we’ve paid hospital, surgical bills for thou- 
sands who provided against this misfortune. They will 
always be thankful! Get information for yourself and 
family, NOW! Remember, 25,000 enter hospitals daily. 
You may be next. Fill in coupon and MAIL! 


Pumphrey Co., Dept. 11, 
Wileox Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
Please send me details of your hospital-bill 
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Take Your Style Cue 
from our 
New Summer Style Book 


Choose the most helpful of sewing guides this 
Summer—OUR NEW PATTERN B K that's 
ready to show you how to be weeks ahead in style, 
and dollars ahead in money! Better send for it 
TODAY! It’s the person who plans her entire 
wardrobe now who will dazzle her friends this 
season. And planning is easy with the many pat- 
terns pictured! Misses, junior misses, matrons, 
children . . . everyone is looked after in this 
splendid array of styles for town, country and 
cruise. You'll discover new, easy-to-sew ideas in 
dress and suit modes, wedding attire, graduation 
and party wear. You'll see, too, many a style- 
tip on around-the-house clothes and lingerie. And, 
too, in addition. you will find suggestions for 
maternity wear and a baby’s layette. Naturally, 
you'll want to order your copy at once. 


Price of book 15 cts. post paid 
Pattern Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 











protection that I can get without physical | 


concealed in the hat before the trick 
begins. When the three No. 7 thim- 
bles are dropped into the hat, the gold 
one is taken out and placed in the 
pocket. Then apparently the No. 7 
silver thimble is pocketed, but what 
really happens is that the performer 
nestles the white thimble in the larger, 
concealed No. 8 silver thimble and 
pockets both, leaving the small silver 
thimble in the hat, 


ee 


Dot Puzzle 


In the accompanying illustration 
there are 16 black dots arranged in a 
square with six dots on each side. 

These are more 
@@ @@ @@ than just dots on 
the paper. They 
represent a puz- 
ee @@ izle. The problem 
is to add four 
more dots to the 
@@ @@ @@ 16, making 20 in 
the square, yet 
having only six dots on each side. If 
the paper supply gives out before the 
solution is obtained, the puzzler may 
use checkers, buttons, beans or grains 
of corn in similar arrangement on the 
table—or just wait for the solution 
next week. 
— eS 


i 
Smiles 
Poderaj—Are you saving up any- 
thing for a rainy day? 
Goober—Yes, in a little while I ex- 
pect to have enough to buy a new cloth 
top for my old auto. 


Sally—I don’t like some of these 
modern dances. They’re nothing but 
hugging set to music. 

Dzudi—Well, what is there about 
that to which you object? 

Sally—The music. 


Boogy—Why do you say that scar 
on your forehead is a birthmark? It 
looks more like an old wound. 

Woogy—lIt is. You see, I accident- 
ally got into the wrong berth. 





Miss Popplestone—W hen we are married, 
dear, we must have a hyphenated name— 
it’s so much smarter. What would go well 
with Eaton? 

Small Brother (from behind davenport) 
—How about “Moth”? 





Deigh—Do you think a man should 
tell all his thoughts and actions to 
his wife? 

Knite—That would be a waste of 
time, She already knows all his 
thoughts, and the neighbors keep her 
informed of his actions, 





Smalltowner—Remember, Al, every 
cloud has a silver lining. 

Farmer Alfalfa—it would be better 
if they also had a lining of arsenic. 
Then the rain would spray our crops 
with insecticide as well as moisten 
them. 





Polly—Frank asked me last night 
how old I was, 

Maudine—What did you tell him? 

Polly—A lie. 





Whifflebotham—But in your adver- 
tisements you state that your hotel is 
only five minutes from the sea. It takes 
me a good half hour to reach the 
beach. 

Proprietor—Do you walk or driv 

Whifflebotham—Walk, of course. 

Proprietor—Well, we don’t cater to 
pedestrians. 


Wimpus—Have you noticed how re- 
luctant the young men of today are to 
marry and settle down? 

Zimpir—Yes, I believe you're right. 

Wimpus—They seem to fear mar- 
riage. Why, before I was married [ 
didn’t know the meaning of fear. 





Hayton—Paw, does bigamy mean 
that a man has one wife too many? 

Henpeck—Not necessarily, son. A 
man can have one wife too many and 
still not be a bigamist. 


Guppy—So you’ve been singing in 
the church choir? 

Chuzz—Yes. 

Guppy—What part? 

Chuzz—Well, I sang first base when 
[ went in, but they changed it after 
they heard my voice. 

Guppy—What did you sing afte 
that? 

Chuzz—Short stop. 


Frank—Did you take Christy for a 
joy ride last night? 
Norman—No, just for a ride. 





Mrs. Noowedd—Aren’t these eggs 
rather small today? 

Grocer—Yes’m, but the farmer who 
sells me my eggs had to start to town 
early this morning and took them out 
of the nest too soon. 


Chuzz—Having your car overhauled 
shouldn’t put you in a tight spot. 

Alford—It does me—a cop over- 
hauled it and now I have a speeding 
charge against me. 





Bjones—Gee, am I thirsty? 

Busby—Here, have some water. 

Bjones—I said I was thirsty, not 
dirty. 








Miss Manzy (after an appendectomy) 
—Oh, Doctor, will the scar show? 
Doctor—Not if you’re careful. 
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PPORTUNITIE 


_ AGENTS WANTED 


CLERKS, FACTORY, MILL OR OFFICE WORKERS. 
Rare opportunity. Earn extra money. 70% Com- 
nission selling Metal Social Security, Life-Time 
Plates and Cases. Send 10c with your S. 8S. number. 
wm. Hament, 665 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


YOUR OWN LOCAL SHOE BUSINESS. Pree outfit 





starts you! Bonus shoes given. 200 styles. Big ad- 
ance commissions. Experience unnecessary. Tan- 
ers Shoes, 446 Boston, Mass. 





‘HRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, “name im- 
printed $1.00—cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
CHARTS 


WEEKLY CHART OF ANY STOCK—1937 to date. 
$1.00. Smith, 413 North 32nd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn to 
$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No can- 
assing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 
ize. Fashion Frocks, Dept. AG-1029, Cincinnati, O 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHES HURT? Write for full particulars. 
Comfort Arch Co., Box 566, Steubenville, Ohio. 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. Send a dime for VICTORY. 
Howard, 259 West Main, Moorestown, N A 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write for new ‘Pree Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,”’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. No charge for preliminary information. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 698-H Adams Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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PHOTO FINISHING 
THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


AT LAST! 





ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 

Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 
only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. NAT- 
URAL COLOR PHOTO, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt 
Careful. Film mailers Free. MAY’S PHOTO SHOP, 

Box 870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK Two 
beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 

eight neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 

Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 

FILMS DEVELOPED, three Lifetime prints each neg- 
ative or 2 sparkling enlargements 16 prints—25c. 

Reprints Ic. Trial. Filmcraft, Des Moines, lowa 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. 

A-51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 } prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard Studios, Box 3535-T, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. 
colored) 8 prints 25c. 
Joliet, Tilinois. 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Ogden. Utah. 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: Get itions quickly. 











ts, painted “enlargement - 
Janesville Film, 


Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
ARBOR SERVICE, 47, 





16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 





New Method. 











State your qualifications. Central Registry, 393 
Wichita, Kansas. epi re BS ya a 
WE NEED TEACHERS AT ONCE; write us your 
qualifications. Teachers’ Exchange, 209, Kansas 
City, Kans. 
“LEARN 


CORRECT SIGHT 


and enjoy Healthy Eyes and Setter Health." 
CORRECT SIGHT CLUB, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


GOD—AUTOMATIC 


isabook telling how Divine Healing #¢ possible, depend- 
able and why. Divine Principle will healif you know how 
touseit. Noproblem is too difficult for this great Law of 
God. We teach. Book is sent postpaid for Fifty Cents 
to all who are sick, unhappy or out of work. Price to 
p FA One Dollar. Write today stating your problem to 
World Healing Foundation, Box 1934B, Miami, Fla. 


ASTHMA-HAYFEVER 


Something new and different, positive relief to asthma and 
hayfever sufferers or your money back. 1 daytreatment $1.00 
postpaid anywherein U.S.A. Mailorder only. NoC.O.D. 
4. P. HOFT, Ph. C., Box 137, BERWYN, ILL 


DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 

less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 

head physician = one of America’s Finest 

_—— a where I have successfully 

ted thousands of cases. Write me 

today for Free] Trial Offer. No obligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNGON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 























NAMES 


Stopping off at Webster, Mass., in 
search of a drink early one morning 
last week, FRITZ KUHN, leader of the 
German-American Bund, and a party 
of friends were detained by police 
until the Nazi chief was pronounced 
fit to drive. As they drove off, Kuhn 
fired a string of oaths at a policeman 
on the sidewalk, who promptly vault- 
ed to the running board and arrested 
the “little Fuehrer” for drunkenness 
and profanity. Freed in $54 bail, 
Kuhn, already indicted in New York 
for stealing $14,548 in Bund funds, 
denied the charges. Said Webster's 
police chief: “Just another wise guy 
who thought he could stage one of 
them beer hall putsch things.” 


. * * 





Shortly after winning the women’s 
tennis championship at Wimbledon, 
England, ALICE MARBLE, U. S. cour{ 
star who is a night-club entertainer 
in her spare time, began to take sing- 
ing lessons from JOHN McCORMACK, 
famous Irish tenor. “I believe,” re- 
marked McCormack, “she will be a 
better singer than tennis player.’ 

“A very wicked man” who deserted 
his wife and 11 children after 22 years 
of marriage and took an 18-year-old 
actress for his mistress was CHARLES 
DICKENS, immortal novelist, accord- 
ing to a book just published in Lon- 
don. Quoting a daughter of Dickens 
who died in 1929, the book, Dickens 
and Daughter, reveals: “He did not 
care a damn what happened to any 
of his family. My father was a very 
wicked man.” 

Invited to the national] convention 
of the Disabled Veterans of the World 
war was LOU GEHRIG, captain and 
once star of the New York Yankees, 
who is suffering from an incurable 
nervous disease. Veterans wrote the 
ball player, who has no service re- 
cord: “Your very presence with us 
would be a further inspiration to our 
many comrades who also know what 
it is to labor on through physical suf- 
fering—to play the game out to the 
very end as you have so often done.” 

. * * 

Under a special act of Congress just 
signed by the President, Major AN- 
DREW S. ROWAN may receive a dec- 
oration from the Cuban government 
for carrying .the “message to Garcia” 
during the Spanish-American war. 
The Major, known to every U. S. 
schoolboy through Elbert Hubbard’s 
story “A Message to Garcia,” is now 
82 years old. 

. * . 

The International Conference to 
aid Spanish Refugees has proposed 
that a deserted village in southern 
France be settled by exiled Spaniards 
and renamed ICKES in honor of In- 
terior Secretary HAROLD L. ICKES, 
honorary chairman of the American 
Spanish Relief Committee. 





FISTU LA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or a 
Rectal trouble is-urged to write for our FREE 
scribing the McCleary Treatment for these — A To 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful in 
thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list of 
former patients living in every State in the Union. 

The McCleary Clinic, 3062 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Ge 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. Lf this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stoges. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1936. C.F. Inc. 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is im- 
possible because of the struggie to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 305-D Frontier Bldg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y¥, 














The best of reading for the whole family—man; 
woman and child—at savings up to 60%. No greate 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your 

any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Bey, 8 mos. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 
yrs. —Mevie Mirror, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
ey Py & 6 mos. 
arcens, 1 yr. —Poultry Tri » 
—Breeder’s Gazette, ikea — A ng 
2 yrs. —Screen Book, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Screenland, 1 yr. 
a Herald, —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 


6 m —Successful Farming, 
anes A Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 


—Household Mag. 2 yrs. 
—Leve & Romance,! yr. —True Roma yr. 
—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yre. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've cneseea 
TWO magazines. No change or su tution per- 
mitted and magazines must al] go to one eddress. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—True Eapersensee, 1 yr. 
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MARRIED LOVE 


A Solution of Intimate Sex Difficulties 
by DR. MARIE STOPES 


With remarkable frankness, and in simple, understandable language, Dr. 
Stopes explains the intimate and important details of wedded life. Point 
by point, and just as plainly as she would tell you in private confidence, 
Dr, Stopes takes up each of the many troublesome factors in marriage. 
She makes clear just what is to be done to insure contentment and happi- 
ness. She writes directly, forcefully, concretely, explaining step by step 
every procedure in proper sex relations. 


Thousands of marriages end in misery and divorce because so many 
married people are ignorant of the Art of Love. Is your marriage on the 
brink of ruin? Do you search for the joy of a perfect union? Now, YOU 
can change despair into heavenly happiness—if you know the secrets of 
the intimate physical contacts of marriage. 


Dr. Marie Stopes, in the preface of her world-famous book, says, “In my own 
marriage I paid such a terrible price for sex ignorance that I felt that know!l- 
edge gained at such a price should be placed at the service of humanity.” 
This volume, “Married Love,” courageously fulfills this noble purpose. 


NOW ONLY 49c 


Men and women by the thousands eagerly paid the original published price of $5 
a copy. The enormous sale made possible a $3 edition—and thousands more availed 
themselves of this bargain. All told, more than a million copies of “Married Love” 
have been sold in Europe and America. And now—for a limited time. (this 
announcement may not appear again)—this same book is yours for only 49c! A 
new world of happiness may be in store for you! A new dawn of joy and health 
and energy—and the success that comes with them! 


Will their Dream come 


True, or will Sex Ignorance 
Mar Their Happiness? 


HIGHLY ENDORSED! 


From her years of study and observa- 
tion, Dr. Stopes is convinced that many 
marriages end in failure and that many 
represent a lower achievement in happi- 
ness and satisfaction than might be com- 
monly attained. These failures derive 
largely from ignorance and are therefore 
remediable through suitable enlighten- 
ment. The place of sex in life, differences 
between men and women as to sex de- 


sires and need, frequency of intercourse, 
pregnancy and intercourse, the art of 
love, marriage and careers for women 
and many other topics puzzle millions of 
men and women. These are treated by 
Dr. Stopes in simple and unmistakable 
language, yet with all the delicacy that 
the most sensitive might wish. 
—PARENTS MAGAZINE 


The author is a recognized authority 
on information which would serve to 
guard men and women from the peril- 
and pitfalls of the married relationship. 
Dr. Stopes does not write to gratify 
rurient curiosity, but at the same time 

1ere is plain, direct speech. 
——-THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


This remarkable book gives much in- 
formation regarding the physiology of 
marital life. . All men and women 
should read and study this book. They 
cannot fail to glean from its pages valu- 


able information. 
—MEDICAL TIMES 


Every library in the land should have 
on their shelves copies of Dr. Marie 
Stopes’ “Married Love” for engaged and 
married couples. 

DR. JAMES S. McCONAUGHY 
President of-Wesleyan University, 
writing in Good Housekeeping 


“Married Love” contains 192 pages print- 

ed on fine antique paper, handsomely 

bound in cloth. Actual size 54x75 
inches 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Important aspects of marriage; The structures and mutual 


adjustments of 
and female sexual 


in| Regulation of inter 
marriage 


The marital 
husband 
Causes for 
marriage 
The intimate physical contacts 


rights of the 


unhappiness 


the male 
organs 


course in 


of love in marriage | Ignorance of the bride and un- 


The problem of the strong-| 
sexed husband and the! Causes for 
weak-sexed wife | marriage 

Frequency of intercourse 

Pregnancy and intercourse 

The art of love 

What a wife must do to bring 


Charts showing peri 


wise actions of the groom 
unhappiness in 


Problems of childless unions 


odicity of 


natural desire in women 


her husband’s sexual desires| Other important problems of 


into harmony with her own marriage 


LIMITED TIME OFFERS 


Everyone should have a copy of this famous book 
now offered, for the first time at the amazingly 
low price of only 49c. Send in your order at once 
to be sure to secure a copy of this world-famous 
book dealing with the intimate contacts of love 
in marriage. Take advantage of this sensational, 
limited time offer made to the readers of Pathfinder 
Magazine to secure a copy of ‘‘Married Love” at this 
remarkably low price of only 49c. You must read 
this valuable book to understand why over 1,000,000 
copies have been sold in Europe and America. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Eugenics Pub. Co., 319 E. 34th St., N.Y. City 
r. 


=a eae es = = = re ee ee he Oe 
ugenics Publishing Company, Inc., 


r Dept. M-421, 319 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my remittance for 49c, plus ISe for 
packing and delivery charges for which Eee = send | 
me in plain wrapper—all charges prepaid—one copy 
of the special American edition of Dr. Marie Stopes’ r 


,. FEDERAL JUDGE LIFTS BAN 


‘ on the famous book dealing with the inti- 
for $5.00. 


mate physical contacts of love in marriage i j 


In lifting the ban on “Married Love” Federal ~ 4 
Judge John M. Woolsey said that this famous 

book “was neither immoral nor obscene, but os i 
... it pleads with serious- ! Pi 
City State 


I [ ] A limited edition of this book has been bound in § 
rich fabrikoid leather, gilt top pages with cover 
stamped in gold. The cost is only 50c extra. If 
wanted, put check in square and add 50c to 
your remittance. 

Orders outside U. S. must be accompanied by 
remittance for $1.59. 


highly informative 
ness, and not without some eloquence, for a bet- 
ter understanding by husbands of the physical 
and emotional side of the sex life of their wives 
... Ll cannot imagine a normal mind to which 
this book would seem to be obscene or immoral.” 





